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PREFACE. 


liituichitig iiiy small craft on the wide sea of 
Literature, I must be permitted to prepare my 
readers, by one or two prefatory remarks, for 
what they may expect on the distant voyage 
\\hich, under my guidance, they are about to 
undertake. The vessel in which I invite them to 
accompany me, is not one of vast dimensions, 
litted out for some great and important service, 
but a little bark, adapted only for a summer 
sea, in which I hope they may enjoy with me 
all the cujrhnem of a pleasure sail, and while 
away a few hours in light, but, I trust, not un- 
profitable amusement. 

To be more explicit — ^for Avhich purpose I must 
drop the language of metaphor — ^no one need ex- 
pect to find ill these pages the results of scientific 
research, or tedious disquisitions on the ethnology 
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and early history of the country. My little work, 
which has no such ambitions aim, professes only to 
represent Japan and its people as they exist at 
the present moment. It contains an account of 
the various places which, during a cruise of some 
months in Japanese waters, I had the pleasure of 
visiting, with characteristic sketches of the pecu- 
liar race inhabiting these distant- islands, and amus- 
ing anecdotes illustrative of their manners and 
customs. 

I have purposely avoided all allusion to political 
matters, not having sufficient confidence in the 
correctness of my own judgment to justify me in' 
assuming the office of a public instructor. In 
Japan the arcana imperii arc so fenced round, and 
guarded, by the mystery with which the jealous 
fears of the rulers invest them — the affairs of state 
are so cautiously, and I may even say covertly, 
conducted — that a foreigner, in the course of his 
intercourse with this interesting people, finds it 
impossible to glean more than the most vague and 
uncertain information. Others, more able than I, 
have touched upon this subject, whether satisfac- 
torily or not, you — the Great Public — know best. 

The frontispiece to this work is from a sketch 
taken on the spot by my husband, and finished by 
Mr. Benjamin Barker, of Bath. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Marcii 2, Sunday, 1862. — Wc left Singapore 
for Hong Kong. Our boat, the llmnder, an 
opium clipper, commanded by an able captain, 
was a fast one, and for two days we cut 
through tlie great deep at a very quick rate. 
The passengers were all sigreeable, and as the 
wife of the captain accompanied her husband, we 
spent many pleasant hours in her cheerful cabin 
on deck. 

Captain and Mrs. arc real canny Scotch 

folk, and it was no fault of theirs if the passengers 
were not comfortable. We passed our time in 
the regular steam-boat fashion, eating, drinking, 
laughing, singing, and walking the same pre- 
scribed limit each day, with the usual results at 
night, a sigh and a groan as we left the cool 
deck, where the night Re vs were falling fast, and 

B 2 
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LIFE ON BOARD. 


turned into oiu* close quarters below, to see, by 
the light of the oil lamp, the cockroaches cutting 
capers over our narrow couch, and diving under 
the pillow and into our shoes by way of con- 
cealment. For the latter articles these horrid in- 
sects have a decided predilection, and it is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence to find the 
leather in great part eaten away over night. I 
always provide myself with a large stock of cam- 
phor, which certainly has the effect in a great 
degree of banishing them, as they dislike the 
smell, and, after the first night or two, fly your 
cabin, as human beings would do a plague-stricken 
house. I must confess the Thunder had fewer 
cockroaches than most vessels in these warm 
regions; but even in her I, who have a singular 
aversion to these insects, was honoured by the 
sight of them on many occasions. 

Well, thus we sped, and on we went merrily 
and cheerily, the sun rising brightly and setting 
in all his eastern glory, till Tuesday morning, 
when a change came over the “ spirit of our 
dreams.” The wind over night had risen, and 
the China sea, rarely a very tranquil one, now 
boiled as though Neptune had suddenly become 
furious, and, like a frantic steed, sought to unseat 
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its rider; for we tossed, rolled, and pitched, till 
every moveable article had changed its place over 
and over again, and the woe-begone faces of some 
of oiir conipcignons de voyage- contrasted ‘sadly 
with the bright eyes and beaming smiles of the 
previous day. 

As'I am in general a good sailor, I had leisure 
to observe and compassionate the miserable state 
of the others, and at the same time could philoso- 
phize a little on the cause of their sufferings. After 
five days of this commotion, the wind began to 
abate and the sea to grow calmer. This you might 
perceive from a glance at the invalids, whose faces 
proved capital weather-glasses, for the corners of 
their mouths began to be drawn up and their 
heavy eye-lids to rise. 

On Monday morning, about five, we caught 
sight of land, and about half-past six were 
just off the Lema Islands, which consist of a 
few barren and uninhabited rocks, abounding in 
caves and holes, the occasional retreat of pirates, 
numbers of whom infest these seas. Here we 
stayed for about eight hours, “ laying to," our 
sails unfurled, but our engines dormant; waiting 
to give the agents in Hong Kong every advantage 
of the Calcutta news concerning the market price 
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FISHING BOATS. 


of opium, for which purpose the purser had been 
despatched iu a boat immediately oh our stopping, 
the Thunder being a private boat, and only carry- 
ing a few passengers as a convenience. Of course 
we all rushed on deck to feast our eyes with a 
sight of something in the shape of land; and 
though we found nothing very attractive in the 
bare peaks and rocks, one of which, rising in two 
long pillars from one base, goes by the name of 
“ The Ass's Ears,” yet we derived a certain degree 
of satisfaction from the view, and had a fresli 
topic for conversation. 

At half-past two we started anew, and passed 
through the Taitami Channel, meeting a number 
of fishing boats on our way. These are formed 
something in the shape of a Belgian sabot, turn- 
ing up at each end. We very nearly ran down 

one in our rapid course. I was iu Mrs. 's 

cabin at the time the “ gude-wife” was tempting 
her “gude-mon” with some delicious soup; for 

this was a busy day for Captain , who, when 

duty was in the way, never thought of meals, and 
would most likely have gone all day without one, 
had not his true helpmate and faithful companion 
been ever at hand to watch and to minister. 
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Captain had just finished and reached the 

cabin door, when he espied the hazardous position 
of the fishing craft, which had escaped notice 
before. Immediately giving orders to “ stop,” 
the men were re.scued from their perilous position; 
and the boat passed so near our lee-bow, that 
the voice of the superior could be clearly distin- 
guished, as he spoke in no mild terms to the 
awkward steersman, who took bis scolding in a 
very philosophic manner, which I accounted for 
by the supposition that it recpiired a more than 
ordinary matter to disturb the equanimity of a cool 
Chinaman. 

We passed a number of small islands, all moi’c 
or less bai’ren and rocky. As we appproached 
the Island of Hong Kong we saw Stanley Bar- 
racks, but quickly lost sight of them, as the 
Island of Lama, a long, uninhabited island, in 
the possession of the Britisli, intercepted our 
view, leaving only the peaks of Hong Kong visi- 
ble, amidst which that named Victoria stood 
conspicuous. Passing this, and leaving the Islands 
of Lantao, Chung, &c., to our left, we soon 
came in full view of the town of Hong Kong, 
with its tiers of streets and houses, many of the 
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ARRIVAL AT HONG KONG. 


latter new, and some unfinished. I was agi’eeably 
surprised at the pleasing aspect the town pre- 
sented, for I had heard much of its barren situa- 
tion, but nothing -of its beauty. It is situated 
at the foot of the highest peak, called Victoria 
Peak, and many of the country seats of the in- 
fluential merchants are built quite in elevated 
positions, forming delightful retreats in the warm 
weather. One of the most charming of these be- 
longs to our kind host, Mr. R., a Portuguese 
gentleman, who, with his wife and family, gave 
us a most hospitable reception. He was the first 
who devised the idea of building high up on the 
rock, from which the governor bestowed upon 
him the appellation of the “ Pioneer,” as others 
have since followed his example. 

By five o'clock we landed, and I, entering 
one of the palanquins (my husband walking with 
our friend by the side), was quickly conveyed, 
by two stout-looking Chinamen, to our destination. 
These palanquins are entirely different from those 
in Calcutta. They consist of a chair, made of 
bamboo, with a species of awning or cover, and 
one in front to put down in case of rain. The whole 
is supported on two strong bamboo poles, which 
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are brought near together at the extremities, 
allowing a space for the bearer’s head, so that 
the two ends rest on each shoulder. To enter 
one of these, the first Chinaman raises the two 
front portions of the poles, you dive your head 
below, and, when within the two, he lets it 
rest, and you take your seat. 

Like Malta, the streets of Hong Kong are, 
for the most part, a continual ascent and de- 
scent — that is to say, all which conduct to those 
running in tiers up the hill. The shops of ivory 
wares, &c., &c., are very conspicuous, and look 
most tempting. 

As Ave anived in the cooler weather, avc were 
easily able to mount the Peak, a plcitsant little 
excursion, Avhich avc made on the Wednesday 
following — nothing to those who have trod 
the mountains of Switzerland or Savoy, who 
have ascended, on foot, to Montanvert, in Cha- 
mouni, and, traversing the Mcr de Glace, ar- 
rived at that beautiful oasis, in a desert of snoAV, 
called the ‘‘ Jardin,” or Avho have climbed the 
Pyramid in Egypt, and gazed from its summit 
on the vast plain of sand and the ugly Sphinx 
beneath, but, nevertheless, a pleasant little ex- 
cursion. It takes about an hour to ascend lei- 
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surely, and a little more than half that time to 
descend, for the road is admirably kept, and the 
view from the top amply rewards the exertion. 
The harbour of Hong Kong, with its numerous 
barques, brigs, steamers, and small boats, forms a 
pleasing sight; and the governor's house, with 
the -new pleasure-garden in front, looks very 
pretty. Behind the town, as you ascend, you 
can see, between an opening in the rocks, the 
race-ground, a space of land called the Happy 
Valley, apparently perfectly level, and kept in 
beautiful order. Near the summit is situated 
the Sanatorium, a hospital to which invalids, both 
civil and military, resort. On the top is the 
watch-house, or observatory, a round tower 
with a vane at the roof. The flag-staff is placed 
a few feet lower down, on which are hoisted 
the signals for each vessel making its way into 
port. 

We returned by the other side, and thus 
caught a glimpse of the sea beyond the har- 
bour; and here the view is most lovely, only 
requiring a little more verdure to make it en- 
chanting. Unfortunately, but few trees grow 
liere, on account of the winds ; and those which 
do manage to eke out a feeble existence, look 
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stunted and weak, as though, could they speak, 
they would say, “What pleasure to us is life 
amid these barren rocks ? ” 

The sun was nearly setting as we reached 
the edge of the cliff on which Mr. R’s. house 
is situated, and as-, the water was calm and 
undisturbed, save for the ripple against the 
sides of the rock, the scene was truly grand, 
diversified as it was by so many rocky islahds, 
some small, others large, and all possessing nu- 
merous creeks and tiny bays, in the waters of 
whicli the overhanging rocks appeared beautifully 
reflected, the little white sails of the boats in 
the distance, seemingly without any boat beneath, 
looking like birds borne on by the sligiit move- 
ment of the waters. 

We left this j)h;asing scene, to return to one. 
of commotion and bustle ; for we had to pack 
up and arrange our little matters in order to 
start for Manilla by the boat which was to leave 
next morning. So, bidding adieu to (piiet and 
tranquillity, we once more set ourselves to work, 
and next morning, by half-past seven, were on 

board the steamship P , bound for Manilla. 

Here we found none of the Thunder comforts. 
The boat was manned by Spanish sailors, and 
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was a kind of semi man-of-war. We found the 
officers very attentive and kind, but the vessel 
awfully dirty, and the food very greasy. We 
encountered very unpleasant weather, and spent 
a wretched time; for our baby was sick as well 
as ourselves, and the China boy, whom we had 
engaged in preference to a woman — on hearing 
he was an excellent sailor — ^was literally useless. 
To add to all our discomforts, the boat was a 
clumsily-built one, little suited to these seas, 
and tossed and rolled just as a tub would have 
done. Fortunately we made a pretty quick 
passage, and arrived an hour or two within 
three days. The heat during the last twenty- 
four hours had become intense, and the air close 
and stifling. 

About half-past eight on Sunday we entered 
the little boat which was to convey us to shore, 
happy in the thought of speedily arriving there ; 
but, alas ! short-sighted mortals ! after a weaiy 
pull of an hour, we only reached the end of a 
long pier, which two men mounted, and then 
began towing us along. The boat was a neat, 
clean specimen of Manilla handicraft, being 
scooped out of one entire large trunk of teak 
wood, with a neatly-constructed awning of 
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matting, and a nice sort of frame-work for our 
feet to rest on, so that, in case the water came 
in, we could not get wet. The oars were of 
the paddle species, with handles at the end like 
those of a spade. The men looked clean and 
hardy, with features very much of the Malay 
type. 

Arrived at the end of the pier, the men re- 
entered the boat, and rowed us to the opposite 
side, where a custom-house officer entered. As 
Ave had but few things, we never dreamt 
of much detention, more especially as our pass- 
port had been already examined by the officer 
Avho came on board for that purpose. So Ave 
patiently endured the trouble of waiting to take 
in this man, then rowing back to the other 
side, and disembai’king all our luggage. But lo 
and behold ! it appeared avc had not half done 
yet. The things had to be left Avhile Ave pro- 
ceeded to another part to get a pass for them — 
they alleging as an excuse that it was Sunday ; 
but I strongly suspect that to this suspicious 
government all days are alike for giving 
trouble to foreigners. 

Well, finally, the things were passed, and 
weary Avith the heat and glare — ^for it was near 
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eleven before all was arranged — we entered the 
hotel of Madame du Bosse, delighted with the 
prospect of rest and quietness. 

In the evening, we took a drive to the 
Calqada, whither numbers of carriages were 
whirling — the gay world of Manilla, decked out 
in colours bright, radiant, and numerous as 
those of the rainbow. Four native military bands 
had taken up their stations near each other 
when we arrived, and, at the moment our vehicle 
drew up, one was playing some sweet low air in 
a manner very well worthy of commendation. As 
one band ceased another commenced, so the inter- 
vals between each melody were very short. Some 
ladies, 1 perceived, wore the mantilla, witli its 
graceful folds falling over their shoulders, but 
these wei’e few in number, for the generality 
wear neither bonnet nor hat for the evening 
promenade, but, like the Dutch ladies in Java, 
prefer thoroughly to enjoy the fresh air. 

The Manilla ponies reminded us much of the 
Javanese. Like them they arc very strong, but 
not of a large size, and run at a rapid rate, 
some of them having a most agreeable ambling 
trot. 
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En route we saw the ruins of several houses 
which had been destroyed by fire, and on speak- 
ing with our landlady, she informed us that this 
month (March) is proverbially known as the 
month for this scourge. On my asking 
the reason, she replied she knew not, but her 
own opinion was, that this being the grand festal 
month of the whole year, a number of 
the natives, male and female, endeavour to 
array themselves as finely as possible. Many, 
being too poor to afford the peffla, embroidered 
handkerchiefs, shirts, jewels, &c., &c., set fire to 
dwellings, or employ others to do so, in order 
that in the general confusion they may steal 
whatever valuables they can lay hands on. A 
gentleman subsequently gave me another version 
of the cause of these incendiary proceedings. 
“Whenever,” he observed, “these fires occur 
there is sure to be a quantity of bamboo 
on the hands of the wood-merchants, for which 
they can get little or nothing, owing to there 
being no demand. The houses are generally 
burnt to the ground, for, being constructed 
principally or entirely of bamboo and attap, it 
is difficult to arrest the progress of the flames. 
The day after the conflagration, the quantity of 
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bamboo for which a merchant could only get 
twenty-five cents, is worth fully two dollars.” 
Which of these two statements is to be regarded 
as the true explanation of the fact in question, 
I cannot say ; but all must agree that, as there 
is never a fire without a cause, there may be 
some probability in both of them. 

The people in Manilla are awfully bigoted, 
more priest-ridden, if possible, than in Spain itself, 
and, consequently, far behind in every kind of 
industrial or intellectual pursuit. Inlluenced by 
the priests, they evince a marked dislike to 
anything in the shape of innovations. No Pro- 
testant missionary is allowed to set foot in one 
of the Philippines, nor, if known, is a Protest- 
ant Bible sufiered to enter ; in proof of which, 
a gentleman told me he passed his through the 
custom-house by putting it under his hat. 

About three years ago a miraculous perform- 
ance took place at one of the churches. Tlie 
wounds of a figure representing our Saviour be- 
gan to run copiously with blood ; and very 
soon the credulous inhabitants crowded in dense 
masses to the church where the spectacle 
was exhibiting, to witness the miracle. Money 
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poured in from all sides, and the joy of the 
officiating priests at the success of their scheme 
was extreme — when a change came over the 
spirit of their dream.’' The fnore enlightened, 
who saw through tliis wicked subterfuge, deter- 
mined to expose the deception. The image was 
accordingly examined, and found to contain tubes, 
through which the red liquid was pumped up 
from below. 

Almost all the inhabitants of the island of 
Luzon arc Christian, or, at least, nominally so ; 
and in nearly every village is a church, with 
one or two officiating priests, whose influence 
is extraordinarily great. A Roman Catholic 
priest, in his work called Recollections of a 
Journey through Tartary, Thibet, and China,” 
in alluding to the conversion of the natives, 
says : 

“ Ifc seems to us that the beauty of tlie Roman 
Catholic ceremonies must act powerfully on a 
people so fond of all that relates to external 
worship.” 

A plain admission of the influence, on the minds 
of a superstitious people, of the numerous images 
and extravagantly gaudy processions, &c., &c., 

TVanslation of Mons. Hue's work. 

C 
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TAXATION. 


by which the Roman Catholics so powerfully im- 
press the imaginations of the ignorant ; while 
our simpler and purer forms often fail, through 
that very simplicity which is their greatest beauty, 
in rousing their devotion — reminding one of the 
narrow way, which has no gaudy flowers to attract 
those drawn only by the imagination, and not 
through the heart. 

The heat in the Philippines is intense during 
the months of August,- September, October, and 
November ; but during the rainy season the 
atmosphere is cool, the rain falling in torrents, 
though rarely sufficiently heavy to destroy the 
slight bamboo houses of the natives. 

All the inhabitants of the Philippines pay a tax 
to the Spanish Government, from the age of six- 
teen, if orphans, and twenty, should both parents 
be alive. This ceases entirely at sixty. Each mes- 
tizo, or half-caste, pays fifteen reals — about one 
dollar and a half — ^being about half-a-dollar more 
tlian every native ; whilst the poor Chinamen, of 
whom there are fuUy ten thousand in the whole of 
Luzon, are obliged to give up three dollars each. 
The latter seem universally disliked and laughed at. 
Though I do not admire many traits in a China- 
man’s character and disposition, I cannot but think 
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this most unjust, for they arc a hardworking, 
industrious people, and very persevering; emi- 
grating to all European settlements in the East, 
and ekeing out an existence Where many would 
starve, in every branch of trade completely super- 
seding the natives, who are more inactive and 
less self-denying. This of course is prejudicial to 
the interest of the inhabitants, and therefore the 
Chinese in Java and Manilla arc so hardly dealt 
with, and prove such unwelcome intruders. 

As nearly all the inhabitants of Luzon are 
Christians, and but few of the Chinese, they 
find it very difficult to obtain wives — the 
Roman Catholic priests positively refusing to 
marry any Christian to an infidel; and, as the 
Chinese women scarcely ever leave their own 
country, the consequence is that their lives are 
hut too frequently frightfully immoral. 

There are about two thousand, in all, of the 
Philippine Isliuids, only five or six hundred of 
them being of any size or importance. Luzon, 
the largest, contains seventeen provinces, and has 
for its capital Manilla, situated on the Bay of 
Manilla, which is said to be thirty leagues in 
circumference. The island is about four hundred 
miles in length, and two hundred broad, being 

c 2 
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narrower towards the south than the north. Tlie 
position of Manilla is remarkably good, the sea on 
one side, and the river on the other, with ditches 
— ^well fortified on the land between. Manilla is 
the name given to that part of the town within 
the walls of Fort St. lago. The rest of it is 
called, by the Spaniards, Estras Muros,” for the 
greater number of the houses are now outside the 
walls. 

The fort is quadrangular in shape, and sur- 
rounded by an outer wall and fosse. There are six 
gates, and these are regularly closed at an hour 
past michiight. Gentlemen and ladies frequenting 
late balls or parties, and requiring entrance or 
exit after the usual hour, are obliged to obtain 
a permit from the Captain of the guard. 

There are a number of squares ; the principal 
one has the Cathedral, a heavy -looking building, 
on the south side, and the Governor’s palace on 
the west; the custom-house and town-hall arc 
also situated inside the foit, and a military as well 
as a public hospital. 

To the south, beyond the walls, is the Cal<;ada, 
of which I have before spoken. To arrive at 
this place from the fort you must cross Ponte 
Grande, and traverse a fine broad road, lined on 
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eitlier side by trees. They are very particular at 
the time of the evening promenade, placing 
mounted police, equipped very much like the 
French gendarmes, to prevent any carriage from 
going into the centre of the road, and to sec that 
the regular sides for going and returning are 
kept, a heavy fine being imposed on any offender 
against the rules, which, although rather strict, I 
must admit, prevent much confusion and many 
accidents. 

The new theatre stands to the right of Ponte 
Grande, a short distance from the pretty barracks 
facing the river, and near the new gardens, which 
now occupy a site where, a few years back, no- 
thing was to be seen but a marshy field. 

In front of the theatre is placed the statue of 
Queen Isabel the Second of Spain ; the pedestal, 
which is of dark Romblon marble, and cost five 
thousand dollars, bears the following inscription 
in Spanish ; — “ El Ayuntamiento de Manila, en 
nombre de los habitantes dc Pilipinas, a sa Dona 
Isabel II.,” on the front. On tlie right hand 
side are these words: “ Se proyecto en 1854;” 
and on the left, “ Se inauguro en 1860.” At 
the back, in an “escudo,” there is a lion ram- 
pant, bearing a sword. This statue was made 
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by a distinguished sculptor, named D. Fonciano 
Ponzano, at a cost of ten thousand dollars, and 
Avas sent from Cadiz in the Spanish vessel 
Alavasa. There is a statue to the memory of 
Magellan on the left side of Ponte Grande. 

Tt is stated that when Magellan’s party first 
landed on the island of Luzon, they saAv a woman 
pounding rice in the manner followed by the na- 
tives to this day — ^that is, in a mortar formed by 
scooping out a large hole in the trunk of a tree, 
about two or three feet high. On their making 
signs of wishing to know what she was doing, 
she held up the large piece of wood which 
acted as a pestle, and called out “Looson,” 
which is the term used by the natives for the 
wliole implement. From this circumstance the 
Spaniards called the island Lu^on. 

We saw a picture of this scene by a native artist, 
who had taken considerable artistic licence in paint- 
ing it. As far as dress and attitude were con- 
cerned, the figure was such a one as is frequently 
seen in Manilla, and more frequently still in its 
environs, and near the Lagunas ; hut certainly 
better-looking, fairer, and taller than any Tagalo 
we saw during our stay in the isle. As it is 
truly said, however, that there is no rule with- 
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out an exception, the elegant female Aguador 
may have been as beautiful as she is represented 
by the painter whose work we had the good 
fortune to see. 

The upper portion of female dress in Luzon 
consists of a short jacket, which is very loose 
and cool, being of a light texture. The colour 
generally worn is dark blue, which is a favourite 
among the poorer people, probably from the 
fact of their being able to wear it longer, and 
so avoid the constant washing required by a 
liglit-coloured material. The skirt, or “ syah,” 
as it is called, is very long, and worn tied round 
the waist. As they wear no under-garments, 
this simple dress is admirably adapted for a 
climate where frequently the temperature varies 
from 85® to 100® Fahrenlieit. 

Like the Indian women, the females of Ma- 
nilla are accustomed from childhood to carry 
heavy weights ; and the perfect ease with which 
they walk with their jai’s balanced on their 
heads is really wonderful. They are often seen 
carrying in their right hand a portion of a plan- 
tain leaf, which they will probably use as a plate 
at their next meal ; and they generally have the 
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forethought to put some into the water in the 
jar, to prevent it becoming tepid, a practice com- 
mon amongst all natives of the East. 

The neckerchief usually worn is coloured. Few 
in the humbler “station of life” wear white, ex- 
cept on Sundays, when tliey obtain a pcSa if 
possible, with as much embroidery on it as they 
can afford to pay for. Occasionally a female is 
seen very quietly dressed, as far as her skirt is 
concerned, but they generally choose the gaudiest 
colours and “ loudest ” patterns. A small square 
article which they wear suspended from their 
^ecks both day and night, is a charm, and is 
supposed to keep off evil spirits. They buy 
these, or are presented with them by the priest 
of the puehlo, or village, who sprinldes them 
with holy water, to increase their magic effect. 
A picture, meant to represent Christ, the 
Virgin and Child, or some particular saint, is 
either worked or sketched upon this bit of red 
cloth. 

During our day in Manilla, my husband 
visited the prison and barracks, and from the 
notes he there made I extract the following; 

“April 3rd. — Went with Major T to the 

bai'racks of the 5th regiment, situated about a 
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mile and a half from Manilla. It consists of 
two buildings divided by the main road. The 
one on the left hand side was formerly the 
officers’ quarters, and is now converted into 
common barracks for the men, their superiors 
preferring a life nearer town. I found the 
rooms for the men very clean and neat ; at the 
door of the division for each company a soldier 
was stationed, whose business it was to acquaint 
tlie men inside with the approach of any officer. 
As we left I observed in the court-yard that 
the native troops were undergoing inspection, 
and very neat and orderly they looked; muc]i 
superior in stature and bearing to the Javanese 
soldiers under the Dutch Government. We 
next went to the Presidio, or prison, where I 
was introduced to the Governor. In the store- 
room I saw some link chains for the prisoners, 
weighing from four up to ten pounds. I 
observed that all was kept in a model way as 
to cleanliness, from the kitchen to the prisons. 
The bed-rooms consist of two oblong rooms, 
running at right angles ; the men sleep on a 
platform raised about two feet from the ground, 
slightly inclined, with a block of wood for a 
pillow — perhaps you may say a suitable one for 
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their hardened hearts, to cause reflection, and, 
we’ll hope, repentance, 

“ All the prisoners are chained together in pairs, 
so that the actions of one must influence those of 
the other. At the foot of each man’s couch poles are 
placed about ten feet apart, upon which the jailor 
suspends their chains, so that the men on guard 
are immediately aware of their slightest move- 
ment. They are fed very well ; their meals re- 
gulated as follows : — ^At six a.m. they have a large 
tin can of coflee and a similar sized one of rice ; 
at eight, rice and fish ; twelve, rice and meat ; 
and, finally, for the evening, at six, rice and 
meat again. 

“If any prisoner makes his escape, and is re- 
taken, he has the letter F aflixed to his back, 
but if caught in the act of trying to escape he 
has only C F. 

“Those who try to avoid labour by purposely 
cutting and maiming themselves, have a large 
monkey, made of red cloth, patched on the back 
of their dress ; monkey, in the Tagalo language, is 
called “ chongo,” and is the most contemptuous 
epithet you can bestow on a native of these 
parts — ^being as repugnant to his feelings as the 
term “ swar,” or pig, is to a Mussulman of India. 
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I saw a number with this mark, which, but for 
the explanation, would have puzzled me. 

“I observe that here, as in India, Java, and the 
Straits, the bamboo serves, at least, a hundred 
purposes. As a young plant it is eaten, stewed, 
or pickled ; whilst the old tree becomes vessels for 
water, water-pipes, &c., &c. 

“Buffaloes are very numerous in this country, 
and great use is made of them. We drank buf- 
falo milk, I believe, the whole time we were in 
the island. It is very sweet, and, I was told, very 
nutritious, but I did not like the flavour so well as 
that of cow’s milk. 

“ Fortunately wc were here during the mango sea- 
son, and were able to feast upon this most delicious 
fruit. We also enjoyed the chocolate very much, 
preferring it, however, thinner than it is generally 
liked here.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

The exterior of the Cathedral is very ordinary 
and heavy, as are all the churches and public 
buildings. 

On entering, the principal altar presents a most 
gorgeous spectacle, being apparently one mass of 
silver ; but, on closer examination, we found the 
only portion that was really so was a thin plating 
which made a dazzling effect. In a frame above 
are a number of figures symbolical of our Saviour’s 
Crucifixion — ^the cross, dice, ladder, speais, and 
garments, &c., &c. — ^but at a first glance they 
all looked like hieroglyphics on a freemason’s 
apron. 

There are numbers of small chapels, and a very 
fine dome ; but beyond this nothing struck us 
much, except two very curious pictures. In one 
the Virgin Mary was represented standing on a tree 
in an arbour, with a priest, surrounded by Euro- 
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peans on one side, and a number of natives on the 
other — all faces presenting an awe-struck, wonder- 
ing expression. The inscription below informed us 
that this was a miraculous appearance of the Virgin 
in this island, some hundred years ago, or more. 
Singular to relate, in the distance a steamer is 
seen on the sea, smoking and puffing. We 
thought this accorded strangely with the date — 
unless, indeed, its appearance there might be 
accounted for as the effect of another miracle ! 

The other picture represented a hugc-looking 
man bearing a little child on his shoulders. 
Apparently he is sinking from fatigue, and clings 
for support to a tree in the middle of the river 
he is crossing. This is the Eoman Catholic saint, 
St. Christopher ; and the legend connected with the 
picture I cannot better describe than by quoting 
that pretty little poem by the author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

THE LEGEND OF ST. CHEISTOPHEB. 

“ Cany me' across ! ” 

The Syrian heard, rose up, and braced 
His huge limbs to the accustomed toil ! 

“ My child, see how the waters boil I 
The night-black heavens look angry-faced ; 

But life is little loss. 
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“ ril carry thee with joy, 

If needs be, safe as nestling dove ; 

For o’er this stream I pilgrims bring. 

In service to one Christ, a King, 

AV horn 1 have never seen, yet love/' 

“ I thank thee,** said the boy. 

Cheerful, Arprobus took 
The burthen on his slioulders great, 

And stepped into the waves once more ; 
When, lo ! they leaping Vise and roar, 
And ’neath the little child’s light weight 
The tottering giant shook. 

“ Who art thou?” oried he, wild 
Struggling in middle of the ford. 

Boy as thou look’st, it seems to me 
ITic whole world’s load I bear in thee ; 
Yet ” — “ For the sake of Christ, the Lord, 
Carry me,” said the child. 

No more Arprobus swerved, 

But gained the further bank, and then 
A voice cried, “ Hence Christopheros be ! 
For cariyiug, thou hast carried Me, 

The King of angels and of men, 

The Master thou hast served.” 

And in the moonlight blue, 

The saint saw, not the wandering boy, 

But Him who walked upon the sea. 
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And o’er the plains of Galilee, 

’Till, filled with mystic, awfld joy, 

His dear Lord Christ he knew. 


Oh 1 little is all loss, 

And brief the space ’twixt shore and shore. 

If Thou, Loid Jesus, on us lay, 

Through the deep waters of our way, 

The burthen that Christopheros bore — 

To carry Thee across. 

We went one day to St. Anna, a small 
village about two miles distant, by the St. 
Miguel road, where, to the left, we saw a new 
hospital in course of erection. Leaving this road 
we turned to the right and entered that called 
Mercelingo, where, crossing a small bridge over 
the little stream of Baletc, a channing view is 
obtained of the distant high hills of St. Mateo 
and Anitipolo. On our return we visited the 
cemetery, situated about a mile and a half from 
town ; a place of singular construction, through 
which one cannot walk without experiencing a 
thrill of horror. It is formed in a double 
circle, with a church at the end of the centre 
walk. Between the outer and inner circle 
there is a space of ground left for the 
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poor, who are interred uncoffined, quicklime 
being strewn over the corpse to hasten de- 
composition. In the thick solid walls [\rv. three 
parallel vows of horizontal rec(*sses, at short 
intervals from each other, capable of admitting 
a good-sized coffin. Here are deposited the 
bodies of those whose relatives arc able to pay 
sixteen dollars (about three pounds twelve shil- 
lings). The entrance is then bricked up, and a 
plate fixcul outside, stating the name, age, pro- 
fession, &c., of the lonely occupant, who is 
left undisturbed for the space of three years, at 
the expiration of which time, should the rela- 
tives or friends desire it, they make the neces- 
sary arrangements, and the bones of the deceased 
are collected and buried in one of the churches. 
The bodies not thus removed are taken from the 
coffin and thrown into a species of Golgotha 
attached to the cemetery, into which you look 
from a high terrace, or Avalk, on the wall, 
reached by means of a long flight of steps not 
far from the church. The sight is sad enough, 
but it is more melancholy still to witness the 
perfect indifference, nay, more, even the jocular 
manner of the guides, as, with a smile, they 
point out to you these last relics of humanity, 

D 2 
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all indiscriminately heaped up together, and fast 
dissolving away by means of the lime thrown 
in from time to time. 

Near this place are two crescent-shaped ceme- 
teries, attached, as far as I can recollect, to 
the large circle on one side, and to the re- 
ceptacle for bones on the other. These are for 
little children, and are arranged on the same 
principle as the others. 

Within the space enclosed by the interior wall 
is a large plot of ground, likewise for the poor, 
studded with shady trees. Round the inner side 
of each circle there is a walk, where you can 
inspect the names of the departed ; and not 
unfrequently you see a hole just broken into, 
or a coffin from which the bones have been taken 
out, partially re-filled by cockroaches and other 
insects, doubtless attracted there by the putrescent 
effluvia. 

There are many stories related of this place. 
The following were recounted to me as perfectly 
true : 

About five years ago a captain in the Navy 
made a bet with his comrades that he would 
go and deep in the cemetery. Accordingly he 
set out alone, and, having provided himself with 
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an ample supply of alcoholic liquor, he thought 
by imbibing spirits to drive spirits away. With 
a bold step he entered, and, walking into the 
inner circle, mounted the wall, on which 
seating himself, he placed the bottle to his lips ; 
but, - alas for the shortsightedness of human 
nature ! instead of increasing his courage, the 
more he drank the more nervous he became, 
till at last, fancy conjuring up all kinds of 
spectres, he rose hastily, believing himself pursued 
by some object of terror. He attempted to quit 
his perilous position, but, his legs being very 
unsteady, he approached too near the edge of 
the parapet, missed his footing, and fell to the 
ground below, where he was picked up dead 
the following morning, 

A young priest, once wishing to show his 
courage, and the contemptuous light in which 
he regai’dcd all superstitious notions, laid a 
considerable wager that he would walk to the 
cemetery in the dead of night, and hammer 
a nail into a certain pail; of the inner wall. 
Leaving the town at the stated time, he pro- 
ceeded straight to the place, and arrived there, 
l)erfectly satisfied of his ability to perform the 
lonely task he had imposed upon himself. Ad- 
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vauciug into the inner circle, he planted a 
small ladder, with which he was provided, 
against the wall, and before proceeding further, 
looked leisurely around. The moon was shining 
in full beauty, and her rays, tipping the leaA'es 
of all tlie trees on one side of the circle, shed a 
subdued light on every object immediately around 
our adventurer, leaving the other side of this 
portion of the cemetery, into which the moon’s 
rays could not penetrate, in perfect shade. 
Spite of every wish to the contrary, the poor 
priest could not but feel a kind of undefined 
dread at the awful stillness, and, as he slowly 
ascended the ladder, his knees began perceptibly 
to tremble. Determined, however, to execute 
his pur]:)ose, he fixed the nail and commenced 
hammering loudly — ^liis perturbed spirit deriving 
comfort from the reverberating sounds thus 
created. Quite reassured when this work was 
finished, he tuined in order to descend, when, 
putting his foot out to place it on the ladder, 
he felt his cape pulled from behind. Too terri- 
fied to try and ascertain the cause, he made 
several attempts to disengage himself, but the 
more he pulled, the faster he seemed to be held; 
until at last, exhausted with the efforts he had 
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made, he remained passive from terror. The 
whole cemetery seemed whirling around him. The 
coffins appeared to be leaving their narrow cells, 
and their lids bursting open, he fancied he saw 
the ghastly inmates grinning at him. In vain 
he tried to cry out, his tongue refused to frame 
a single word ; and thus, paralysed by fear, his 
senses entirely forsook him, and he fell to the 
ground below, where he remained in a state of 
unconsciousness until discovered by a friend 
many hours after, who, fearing something had 
happened, came, accompanied by others, to search 
for him. He slowly recovered his senses, but spoke 
little, although the remembrance of all that had hap- 
pened remained impressed by terror on his mind. 
Notwithstanding his Mends pointed out to him 
the rent in his cape, which, having caught on 
the nail when he turned round, was torn as he 
fell from the ladder, he smiled incredulously, and 
gradually sank, till he died in the full belief 
that what he had witnessed was a punishment 
for his daring to boast on such a subject. 

On another occasion a priest died and was 
interred here. The night after his burial some 
people who wei'c about heard strange noises, ap- 
parently issuing from his tomb. They imme- 
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diately communicated this to the priest who 
lived in the premises opposite; hut regarding 
their fears as idle superstition, he hade them m 
con Dios, and not repeat such nonsense again. 
They accordingly retired, hut the representations 
made hy them in the town the next day caused 
an immediate investigation. The coffin of the 
priest was opened, when, to the horror of all 
present, he was found to have changed his posi- 
tion, having been entombed whilst in a trance, 
and it was evident that he had died while biting 
his own arm in the agonies of suffocation. 

A young lady’s body was found after three 
years interment fresh as the day she was buried. 
This was looked upon by the people of the Thilip- 
pincs as a miracle, though we all well know it 
must have been the result of some idiosyncrasy 
in the constitution,' as similai' cases have 
occurred in Europe, though they are very rare. 

Soon after our arrival in Manilla, Signor C. 
brought his son, and his daughter, Signora 0., to 
visit us, and they kindly took us to the cigar 
manufactory, which interested us greatly. The 
building is very extensive, covering six acres, in 
a quarter of the town called Binondo, and was 
erected about the year 1782. The tobacco seed 
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was brought first in 1780 from Mexico, and, on 
being planted, fiourished so well that they then 
determined to commence the manufacture of cigars. 
Tiiey employ in this establishment ten thousand 
women, * and three hundred men, the wages of 
each being thirty cents per day. As they 
have no machinery, all is done by manual 
labour; and to us, so used to the former in 
Europe, the latter process seemed slow. The 
building contains four galleries, each being 
divided into two or tliree compartments. You 
walk down the middle of these galleries, where, 
at long low tables on each side, the women 
work, seated upon mats placed on the ground. 
The noise is very deafening, for each female is 
provided with a stone, about the size of a large 
lemon, with which she beats the leaves con- 
tinually, reminding one of cooks beating beef- 
steaks. When the “ coat” is thus prepared, they 
put a quantity of small chopped up tobacco in 
the centre, a little gum on one edge, and then 
roll it very adroitly till it assumes the desired 
form, after which the small end is neatly 

* This was named to me on the spot, and I made a note 
of it ; but from my own observation, I should fancy the 
number to have been less. 
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tapered off. I regarded this mass of humau 
beings attentively, and in no instance could dis- 
cover one really pretty face. Some, indeed, had 
splendid dark eyes, but the rest of the face 
generally spoilt the effect this one beauty would 
have produced, the mouth, nose, and cheek- 
bones being coarse and ill-formed. Many of 
them wore their hair loose, and in some it was so 
long that it reached the ground. This, with their 
small, delicately shaped hands, we admired very 
much, though I could not help contrasting their 
general appearance with the graceful beauty of 
the Indian women, whose fine large eyes and 
regular features so well accord with the perfect 
contour of their figures. 

We next visited the department for men, and 
on entering found three hundred of them seated 
on benches before small tables. Although they had 
very little clothing on, they were evidently suffering 
from intense heat. These men are employed 
in the manufacture of a new cigar, Havannah 
shaped, which it is hoped will prove a very lucra- 
tive article of trade : they are called Begudros. 
The leaf of which they are formed comes from 
Cagayan, a province in the north of the 
island of Luzon. It is considered quite a supe- 
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rior tobacco, and all they ca.n obtain is 
devoted solely to making cigars. 

Our kind friends now insisted on our accom- 
panying them home, where we partook of an 
abundant breakfast, and then started afresh to 
see the “lions.” 

We first visited a sugar manufactory belong- 
ing to the widow of a Chinese Mandarin, who 
liad turned Christian, manied, settled, and died 
near Manilla. 

The cane is not crushed here, but in the pro- 
vinces, from whence it is conveyed, in lumps of 
raw sugar, to the Chinese merchants in Manilla, 
who place it in large jars, containing from about 
twenty to thirty pounds, spreading over it a layer 
of clay an inch or two thick. 

In each of these earthen vessels is a hole, 
similar to that of a flower-pot, under which 
are placed smaller jars, into which the mo- 
lasses drains itself, the sugar becoming whiter 
by degrees. The whole plan is very simple, but 
in Java it is conducted on a much better prin- 
ciple, and in a much cleaner way. There, instead 
of the earthen vessels below each jar, the whole 
floor is full of conduits, and the jars of sugar 
being placed over these, the whole quantity of 
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molasses runs into a large reservoir at one end 
of the establishment. 

The widow, a cheerful-looking body, bom in 
the Philippines, but evidently of Chinese extrac- 
tion, oflFercd me a bouquet of oleanders, which 
flourish here abundantly, as in all warm cli- 
mates. Then bringing an artificial rose, she 
bid me smell it. On complying with her re- 
quest, I found she had scented it with otto 
of roses, which, doubtless, she meant as a 
great compliment. On looking round her house, 
as well as many others I afterwards visited, I 
did not marvel at the ease with which the 
Homan Catholic clergy convert these simple- 
minded people. Pictures, and images of saints, 
in all imaginable shapes and attitudes, in ivory, 
wood, gold, silver, and stone, adorn their walls 
and windows, whilst crosses abound at every 
turn, and dangle from the chains or rosaries 
that hang round every woman’s neck. One can- 
not but draw his own inference from the fact 
that the more savage, the more wild and igno- 
rant, a race of people are, the greater number 
of idols they worship, the less can they live 
by faith, and the more do they require external 
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objects to remind them of Him whom they ought 
to adore in spirit and in truth. 

The “Fabrica de Cigarrillos” is simple but curi- 
ous. They have a machine, worked by two men, 
to cut papers into the required lengths for wrap- 
ping up the bundles of cigarrillos, and another 
to print upon them the goveniment stamp, also 
employing two men. In the second story are 
seen men and boys, seated at tables, busily 
employed in manufacturing them. Each indi- 
vidual is supplied, by the superintendent, with 
a certain quantity of thin paper, out of which 
he tears strips the size of a cigaret, mea- 
sured by his practised eye to a wonderful 
nicety. He then fills it with tobacco, chopped 
finely, by means of machinery, for a wonder ! 
and rolls them tight, doubling each end with his 
thumb-nails, which are kept long on purpose, 
the right hand one being covered by a small 
leaden sheath, to strengthen and protect it. 

A picture I saw of one of the aborigines of 
the Island of Luzon represented him as very 
lightly clad. With the exception of a bit of 
cloth round his loins, and the scarf hanging 
from his shoulder (which 1 am inclined to 
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look upon as merely an artistic addition of 
the native limner), he may be said to have 
been in pans naturcdibus. 

A Spanish writer describes the Igorrote as 
dark in complexion, and, though small in stature, 
remarkably active. Their noses, he says, are 
broad and flat, the upper lip thick, and very 
large, the hair, which, with few exceptions, they 
wear short, dark and crisp, and perfectly free 
from any hair-dressing process ; parting either 
down the middle, or at the side, being a 
fashion not yet introduced amongst these primi- 
tive islanders. Their bodies are tattoed with 
figures of snakes, frogs, lizards, and other ugly 
slimy reptiles (a species for which they have 
an especial admiration and veneration !), inter- 
spersed here and there with flowers and leaves, 
&c., &c. 

Their food consists of fish, vegetables, and 
game, when they are fortunate enough, by means 
of their bows and arrows, to procure any of tlie 
latter ; and as the mountains, where these people 
always live, generally abound in deer, wild boar, 
flying foxes, as well as forest pigeons and other 
birds, there is little chance of any sportsman 
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amongst them returning home empty-handed from 
the chase. 

The bow in hand, and quiver slung across the 
shoulder, may be considered almost to form a 
part of the man himself, for by day he is never 
seen without them, and by night they are placed 
close to his couch. The quiver, no doubt, con- 
tains many a poisoned barb, as well as arrows 
for ordinary purposes. The poison used is a pre- 
paration made out of the root and juice of a plant 
indigenous to the island, and its effects are both 
sure and fatal. 

The Igorrote often carries in his right hand a 
quaint-looking weapon, which he uses for various 
purposes, one being to cleai’ his way through any 
dense forest or jungle, another to portion out the 
spoils, and a third to act as a means of defence 
in a hand-to-hand encounter with the enemy. 

The bracelets round his wrists, and the orna- 
ments below the knee, are always of gold, when 
the wearer can afford it, and amongst the poorer 
classes, of beads, shells, or the twisted bark of 
some favourite tree. The use of these is con- 
sidered indispensable, as they are regarded in the 
light of charms or talismans. 
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I believe the more savage of this extraordinary 
people wear no clothing whatever — ^neither man, 
woman, nor child ; only the more civilized of the 
women wearing a kind of loose dress, sufficient to 
conceal a great portion <of their persons. They 
carry their children slung on their shoulders by 
means of a handkerchief, or the knotted fibres of 
some large leaf. 

The Igorrotc is said to have no religion. They 
are married when children, but are only nomi- 
nally man and wife until they arrive at matu- 
rity, The same Spanish author I have before 
referred to gives a description of a favourite 
dance, called by them aciibac.^^ The men form a 
circle, putting their arms round each others^ waists, 
and, placing all their wives and daughters in the 
centre, they begin to dance round and round them, 
shouting and stamping with their feet, to keep time 
to the music, which for this especial dance is called 
inalug/' and is a monotonous, dull continuation 
of sounds produced by their native instruments. 
There are quantities of boa-constrictors in all 
parts of Luzon, and, in some instances, they are 
very destructive, though not, I believe, to the 
extent they have been described. 

There are some stuffed specimens in the Mu- 
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seum, a small building in Manilla, containing 
some trophies from Cochin China and a collection 
of stuffed birds, which Colonel Creos has lent great 
aid in arranging and classifying. 

Not far from here i$ situated the Academy, 
which is an excellent institution for instructing 
native artists ; certainly meriting greater en- 
couragement at the hands of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Many of the oil paintings and crayon 
drawings were very well executed, and those 
I'epresenting the Chinese and Indian natives sin- 
gularly correct and admirably finished, though 
defects might be occasionally detected, here and 
there, in the development of the muscles. When, 
however, we take into consideration that these 
youths have drawn their subjects from life, 
and that without any previous knowledge of 
anatomical drawing, these early attempts may 
be considered as astonishing, and very encour- 
aging to the present Professor of the Academy, 
who complains of many difiiculties he has to 
contend with in obtaining fit subjects from 
Spain for copies, the pupils requiring proper 
models for their instruction in anatomy — which 
branch of drawing, so essential for painters from 
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A CHINESE MODEL. 


life, the former professors, it appears, entirely 
neglected. 

The Chinese have a great objection to serve 
as models, notwithstanding the good pay they 
receive for a t^k which is by no means an ardu- 
ous one. This antipathy originates in a super- 
stitious notion they have, that ere the picture is 
finished the sitter must fall ill or die. 

One of these long-tailed gentlemen was on 
one occasion prevailed upon to attend, and ait 
as a model for a cake-vendor, his scruples being 
partially overcome by the promise of eight 
dollars. All went on very well until the artist, 
in great glee at his success, told his companions 
that the picture now only required a few finish- 
ing touches. Unfortunately, just at this juncture, 
the Chinaman happened, in the midst of conver- 
sation, to relate to a friend of his, a shopkeeper 
on the Escolta, his regular attendance at the 
Academy, and the favourable result of the sit- 
tings. 

“What!” said the friend, “are you having 
your likeness taken? Do you not know that it 
is about the most unlucky thing yon can pos- 
sibly do?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Chinese model, “ I know 
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well it is said to be so, but I have found no bad 
effects, and therefore I begin to think it is all 
nonsense.” 

“ Well, think as you like, my friend,” said the 
tradesman, elevating his eyebrows, and endeavour- 
ing to open his small, elongated eyes a little wider, 
“ but so sure as you continue your sittings, so 
sui'cly will you be a dead man when the picture is 
completed ; do you not now feel unwell ? Your 
eyes look very heavy and feverish.” 

“Now you speak of it,” answered the man, in a 
melancholy tone, and with a very woe-begone expres- 
sion of countenance, “I have, I remember well, suf- 
fered more lately from headache, and last night 
I had a slight twinge of pain in my stomach. No 
doubt these are the forerunners of approaching 
disease and death. I’ll go no more, and only hope 
I have not given up too late.” 

It may be well here to add that the Escolta is 
the part of the town especially abounding in 
Chinese shops. It is a fine open street, and the 
shops present a very gay appearance, with their 
active, indefatigable inmates, ever on the alert to 
make money. The greater part of the inhabitants 
of Manilla sleep for an hour or two in the middle 
of the day; but these industrious emigrants never 
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THE MESTIZO. 


seem to require any repose until late at night, 
when there exists no longer a chance of “ turning 
a penny.” 

Each province has a governor, called in Spanish 
'' El Gohemadorcillo,” who acts in Luzon as an 
Alcalde does in the mother country. He has only 
a very limited income, but being allowed to trade, 
generally makes a nice thing of it. His dress is 
very singular, as he wears a European shirt outside 
his trowsers. All the mestizos do this, because the 
Spaniards are pleased with any peculiarity of drc.ss 
that distinguishes them from the other inhabitants. 
The style of shirt, however, is not exactly Euro- 
pean, but more like a jacket, and made of pcHa, 
often beautifully embroidered, so that it does not 
present such a very odd appearance, though woni 
outside. 

The mestizo is decidedly, on the whole, a 
great improvement on the Tagalo, their features 
being generally so much better, and more resem- 
bling those of the Spaniards, while the long hair 
of the women, often falling in luxuriant wavy 
masses, instead of the straight lanky tresses of the 
native, and very often, too, of a finer quality, al- 
most rivals that of the Spanish women themselves. 

Robberies are Very frequent throughout the 
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whole of the Philippines, but the culprits arc 
rarely brought to justice. In fact, there exists a 
well-known baud, or bands we may say, of bri- 
gands, called Tulisans ; and though they venture 
close to Manilla, and are in many cases well known, 
they iire rarely seized. Why, remains to be ex- 
plained; but, unfortunately, I can only draw my 
own conclusions, as others do. The reason for such 
leniency is best known to the high authorities 
themselves. My opinion is that many an acknow- 
ledged Tidisan occupies the place of an honest 
man, and while seemingly against the brigands, is 
secretly in league with them, receiving, it may 
be, a reward for defeating the ends of jus- 
tice. Many of the fiU’incrs, I know, are per- 
fectly cognizant of their haunts, and owe 
their safety to overlooking acts of misde- 
ineanour on the part of these powerful bands. 
One fanner told us, whilst we were travelling in 
the interior, that he let out some of his land to 
the Tulisans, and that they supplied him with 
contraband tobacco. On one occasion, when we 
wished to make an excuraion, from which, as the 
thieves abounded about that part, some friends 
had attempted to turn us, another farmer assured 
us we were perfectly safe; “for,” said he, “I will send 
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a man with you, and 1 declare not a Tulisan would 
touch a hair of the head of me or mine.” They 
generall}’" prefer robbing the rich native or mestizo 
to attacking Europeans; but even these do not 
always escape. A lady in Manilla, I was told, 
was once driving some distance from town, in the 
dusk of evening, when her carriage was suddenly 
surrounded, and she was politely requested to dis- 
mount and accompany them; and some days after, 
when they had deprived her of all that was valu- 
able belonging to her, she was brought back to her 
own house. 

A very influential Chinese merchant was like- 
wise stopped on his return from Maraquinha, 
his carriage and horses detained, his person tho- 
roughly searched, and, after he had been robbed 
of all worth taking, he was sufiered to return 
alone to Manilla on foot. 

A band of those lawless rufiians once pil- 
laged a vessel near the shore, and murdered the 
crew. The Gobemadorcillo for the province 
where the oflence was committed, offered a 
reward of five hundred dollars for the appre- 
hension of each of these murderers. A mestizo 
whom we knew, having formed the resolution 
to gain some of this money, set his wits to work 
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in order to devise some scheme for obtaining 
what he wished. After some trouble he found 
a boy who knew the parties he was in search 
of. Having well bribed him, he bade him try 
to obtain the confidence of some of the gang, 
and to tempt them by the prospect of imaginary 
wealth to be gained by robbing his house. The 
deluded banditti fell into the snare, and entered 
the house at night, guided by their false friend. 
Immediately securing all the doors and windows, 
the mestizo, according to his own statement, armed 
only with a revolver, entered the room where they 
considered themselves concealed. At first they 
presented their carbines in order to terrify him, 
but on finding out the real state of affairs, that 
they had been betrayed, and were now unable 
to leave the house, they submitted quietly, 
feeling sure that the whole premises were sur- 
rounded by officers of the police or friends of 
their captor. They were all apprehended, and 
being tried soon after, were found guilty, and 
sentenced to be beheaded. The mestizo re- 
ceived the reward, and very high encomiums for 
his courage and presence of mind. 

A curious people exist in the island of Min- 
danao. They are quite black, and exactly like 
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NEGRO RACE IN MINDANAO. 


the negroes in Africa. It is supposed that their 
ancestors, being shipwrecked on the island, fled 
up into the mountains, and there settling, in- 
termarried with the aborigines. They are can- 
nibals, and very ferocious. On returning from 
any victorious battle, they kill their prisoners, 
and taking out their brains, mix them with 
cocoa-nut wine of their own production, and drink 
the horrid mixture, shouting, dancing, and grin- 
ning horribly all the time. 

Having arranged all for our excursion into the 
country, we- started one morning soon after five, 
in two carriages, our friend Signor C. and 
another gentleman accompanjdng us. About 
seven we arrived at a place called Malapatna- 
batu, which signifies, in the Tagal language, light- 
coloured stone. Here we alighted, and entering a 
small canoe, seated ourselves on a neat frame- 
work of bamboo, which was spread across the 
bottom of the boat. Passing by the village of 
Pat^ros, so called from the immense number of 
ducks which are kept there, we stopped to pur- 
chase some of their eggs, which the natives, as 
in Java and the Malayan Straits, salt in a 
manner very agreeable to the palate of those 
who like hard-boiled eggs, but which for my 
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own taste I could not appreciate. After a row 
of an hour and a half, we came alongside of a 
large cargo boat, called the cdsco — ^most probably 
because its cumbrous-looking shape bears some 
resemblance to that of a cask. These boats, not- 
withstanding their awkward appearance, go at a 
pretty rapid rate when the wind is favourable. 
They have mostly two sails, both composed of a 
framework of bamboo and ropes, the bamboo 
being in rows like a ladder. The matting is then 
fastened to this by means of strong black cords 
running lengthwise, about the space of an inch 
between each, the effect at a distance; in the 
yellow matting, being very pretty. 

The whole deck is sheltered by an awning, 
composed also of bamboo and matting, the 
edges attached to the sides of the boat, except 
at the stem, where a space of about three 
and a half feet is left open all round, with 
sliding screens below, so as to be drawn up or 
let down at pleasure. The quarter is raised 
above the main-deck. We found it the coolest 
part of the casco, a delightful cuirent of air 
being produced by the continuous pleasant 
breeze. What struck me as most awkward and 
unwieldy was the rudder. This is of an enor- 
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mous size, and whenever the vessel stops, has 
to be detached and dragged on shore, otherwise 
the constant working backwards and forwards, 
caused by the action of the water, would soon 
destroy it. It takes four or five men inside the 
boat, and two or more in the water, to arrange 
it again in sailing order, and even then much de- 
lay is occasioned by their frequent attempts and 
failures in fixing it on the hooks. When all is 
ready a pulley is fastened to the pole or shaft, 
and another to the side of the vessel, and then, 
by means of a rope connecting the two, the 
huge piece of workmanship is brought into play. 

We did not get clear of the river for about 
two hours, or more, as it winds a good deal in 
some parts. We passed numbers of fishing canoes, 
which, at a distance, looked exactly like immense 
dragon-flies, the canoe being narroAv, and the net, 
fixed for drying, resembling two wings. 

Just before entering the lake we came opposite 
the mountain of Boso Boso, to our right ; whilst 
in front, we could perceive Susun-dalaga, or the 
Virgin’s Breast. In the fields, bordering on the 
water, we saw a number of birds, called Gar- 
sas, or Rice Birds, having a beautifully white 
plumage, with a long neck and legs, and a 
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delicately-formed body, looking very pretty amidst 
the paddy-fields and marshes. 

The Laguna de Bayo is very large, extend- 
ing about thirty miles into the interior, though 
we coidd get no one to give us an accurate idea 
of its size. The water is of a very bad colour, 
and contains numbers of alligators, some of enor- 
mous dimensions. I was rather disappointed 
with the scenery, for, with the exception of the 
mountains of Susun-dalnga and Makilign — or Bent 
— the land is very flat. One island we saw as 
we neared our destination, the Isle of Talun, is 
a verdant little spot. 

We had to land in a small canoe, which, being 
wet, by no means contributed to our comfort. 
We then drove to the village of Biiian, close 
by, a place containing a population of three 
thousand, where we were most hospitably received 

by Signor P and his good wife, a worthy, 

kind-hearted couple, both being mestizos. Here 
we slept on mats placed on the beds, which we 
found very agreeable and cool ; the temperature, 
to my great satisfaction, being decidedly cooler 
than that of Manilla. 

The house, like the generality of those in Ma- 
nilla, consisted of two stories ; the entrance being 
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through a large door, similar to the parte-cocliere 
in France. Then mounting two flights of a broad 
staircase, we are in the “caida,” or principal room 
in the house, for general purposes. The whole of 
the dwelling part is confined to this story, which 
is surrounded by a verandah about four feet wide. 
Large doors, leading from each apartment into it, 
are kept, unless it rains, constantly open all day. 
The whole exterior side of this verandah, for about 
two feet from the floor, is composed of wood- 
work, with sliding frame-works reaching to the 
roof. These windows are not filled with glass 
panes, but with mother-of-pearl shell, cut in small 
diamonds, which, in broad daylight, look like dirty 
glass, but at night, seen from the outside, when 
the fnimes are all closed, and the oil-lamps lit, 
have a very pretty effect. 

The lower part of the house is devoted to 
offices, store-rooms, coach-house, &c. The room 
we slept in contained an innumerable quantity of 
images, of all shapes and in all attitudes, while 
a number of suitable pictures adorned the walls. 
One of these amused us very much. It was an 
engraving of the Virgin, with six small square 
pictures surrounding her, figurative of her miracu- 
lous 2>oivers. One was a man in a well, clinging to a 
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sugar-cane, which was apparently fixed across the 
mouth of it, and underneath was written, in Spanish, 

“ Por haber invocado i nostra Signora de Guia, 
libertose de una caida otro albanil que dando sus- 
pendido de una cana para no caer en no profundo 
de un pose.” 

“ A bricklayer, losing his balance, fell over the 
side of a well ; he clung to a piece of stick across 
the mouth, which saved him from falling to the 
bottom, in consequence of his having invoked the 
Lady of Guia.” 

Below this was another picture, representing a 
crowd of people entering a church, and these 
words underneath ; 

“ Un sacristan de la antigua yglesia de nostra 
Signora de Guia, selibro milagrosamente de una 
caida desde la torre que dando suspendido del 
cordcl de una campana.” 

“A sexton of the old church of our Lady of Guia 
was miracuhmly saved in a terrible fall from the 
tower, when clinging to the bell-rope.” 

The third represented a man lying under a 
stone, from the killing weight of which two men 
were delivering him. A priest, accompanied by two 
men, was standing to the right. Underneath were 
these words : 
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“ Fabricandose el antigua Temple de nostra 
Signora de Guia, en Hermlta, cayo un gran 
sillar solra un Albanil sin cousarlc dano, porque 
invoco a esta Signora.” 

“Whilst building the church of our Lady of 
Guia at Ilermita, a large stone fell on one of 
the labourers, without his sustaining the slightest 
injury, because ” (says the Spanish) “he invoked 
the aid of the Virgin.” 

It was whilst we were staying here that T 
tasted the flying fox, considered qiiite a dainty 
by the natives. It is prepared, in the first 
instance, by being steeped some hours in vinegar, 
and then cooked according to fancy. Were 
I starving I could eat it, but should decidedly 
decline doing so if other viands were to be pro- 
cured. It tasted more like very coarse beef than 
anything else I could think of. 

These flying foxes are so named from the re- 
semblance their head, ear.s, and noses bear to those 
of the common fox ; but in every other respect 
they are more like enormous bats, the body 
often measuring ten or eleven inches, and the 
wings, when distended, being . not unfrequently 
five feet across. Their wings are very singular, 
being remarkably heavy, and composed of a sub- 
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stance not unlike leather, which is, I believe, 
quite impervious to rain, and thus serves as 
a sort of macintosh in which, in wet weather, 
they can completely envelope themselves. At the 
extremity of these wings are claws, like hooks, 
by which they swing themselves from the 
trees. A colony of these curious, bats forms 
a very odd spectacle. Settling in a number 
of trees, near together, they look, from a 
distance, like bunches of fruit hanging from the 
branches. 

Next morning we drove from Biaan to 
Calamba, passing the villages of Santa Rosa, 
Pueplo, and Cabujao, in each of which there 
is a church, one cure and “coajutor,” or assist- 
ant. Santa Rosa owns a dirty-looking town- 
hall. The principal vegetation here is rice. 
Doubtless most English men and women have 
read descriptions of the growth and culture of 
this grain, but for the benefit of those who have 
not, I will just give a slight sketch of what I 
have seen. 

The sawas, or fields of rice, are arranged 
generally in terraces, or gradations, divided from 
each other by mud walls. The seed is first 
sown thicldy in one of these, after it has been 
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ploughed by buffaloes in water. When this is 
grown to the height of a foot, it is tahen up, and a 
number of labourers, generally women, plant it 
out in the other fields, drilling holes as they go 
on, one after the other, walking the whole time 
about two feet deep in water. 

We passed a few fields of sugar-cane. The 
canes, we found on inquiry, are crushed in the 
old-fashioned method. After about an hour and 
tliree quarter’s drive, we reached Calamba, 
where we partook of breakfast, consisting of rice, 
bread, and cold fowl, which we had brought with 
us. Being Friday, neither the guide nor any 
of the other mestizos, except Signor P., would 
partake of the meat. He, on being ques- 
tioned about it by one of his friends, made re- 
ply, “ Oh ! este es necessidad and, turning to 
my husband, he added, “ I keep an account 
with the priests, so I will pay for this and get 
indulgence.” My husband asked another if he 
also kept a paper, and he replied, “Yes,” with 
a smile. 

About nine o’clock we walked to the beach. 
It was very hot, the ground beneath our feet 
being quite burning, and, entering one of the 
canoes, we were, in a few minutes, on board one 
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of the large boats again, and soon under weigh 
for Los Baflos, which is situated near the head 
of the lake, at which place we arrived in an 
hour. It is a small village, situated at the 
foot of a hill, from which the inhabitants de- 
clare they hear a rumbling noise every night; 
which has led them to fancy that some day it 
will break out into an eruption. At present 
there is no smoke visible, but close to the lake 
there are some sulphuric springs, the water of 
which is quite at boiling heat. There is an 
old hospital here, and a bath-house, now in a 
state of dilapidation, though occasionally made 
use of. Why it has fallen thus into disuse, we 
could not learn. 

The lake from this point of view is very 
much prettier than when seen from the opposite 
side. The land is more undulating, and the trees 
and foliage more luxuriant and verdant. From 
here we sailed to the shore at the foot of the 
Makilign, a beautifully green mountain, covered 
with trees and vegetation. Here my husband, 
accompanied by the other gentlemen, went on 
shore to shoot. 

In an hour or two my husband came to take 
me on shore, whilst the others remained a while 
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longer to continue their sport. After a short 
but rapid ascent, we arrived in view of the 
lovely little lake, which lay some feet below 
where we were standing. It is called after the 
mountain Makilign, and is situated immediately 
at its base, and thus completely hid from view 
whilst you are on the Lake de Bayo. 

The flowers which grow all about here in 
wild luxuriance arc very pretty, and many sweet- 
scented. This lake is said to abound in alli- 
gators, which the natives call cayman. My 
husband saw a small one, but I was unable to 
obtain a glimpse of their ugly forms. 

About sunset we all embarked again, and rc- 
tunied to Biftan wilh our spoils, the sports- 
men having shot some snipes, pigeons, wild duck, 
and a few flying foxes. 

Next day we rested till five p.m,, when we 
started anew for Calamba, where I spent a 
wretched night. The owners of the hut we 
slept in w'ere poor, but very civil and obliging, 
and I should have been most comfortable — ^for 
we have been so long accustomed to “ rough 
it — ^l)ut for my unfortunate antipathy to cock- 
roaches and their perfume. When we arrived 
the inmates had retired to rest, and after 
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we had ascended the rude staircase, and entered 
the room or garret above, we found the floor 
strewed thick with sleepers, some of whom 
started up, rubbed their eyes, and stared at us. 
I hope the scioitiny proved satisfactory to them, 
though they could see us but dimly by the 
light of the oil-lamp. 

The -good-wife left her sleeping babe, and 
shewing us into a small inner apartment, begged 
us to make ourselves comfortable, and then 
busied herself in preparing our couches, which 
were quickly arranged by placing mats on the 
ground, and pillows for our head. Then giving 
us a small cup of chocolate, the general beverage, 
she retired. The room we were now in was very 
small, and the only furniture it contained con- 
sisted of two broken chairs and a rickety kind 
of substitute for a table. The walls, floor, and 
roof were all composed of planks of wood, none 
of which were joined properly, and many full of 
holes. All this, however, was a mere trifle to 
the sickening odour exhaled from the cock- 
roaches. With a sigh for ray poor olfactory 
senses, I began slowly to undress, though this 
I could do only partially, for the chinks 
in the walls made us quite visible to any 
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NIGHT IN THE INN. 


one who chose to look through. Before lying 
down we could not resist the temptation of 
taking a peep into the adjoining apartment. The 
scene was truly an absurd one, and reminded 
me of a hospital, though wanting in the cleanli- 
ness and comfort of those excellent institutions. 
Our China boy lay just on the other side of the 
wall ; next to him was a relative of Signor P., 
whom he had kindly sent with us to act as a 
guide, and to interpret for us when the natives 
could not understand Spanish; then came the 
master of the house, a “rough-looking cus- 
tomer;” and beyond him again a young girl, a 
visitor. Besides these were other friends and re- 
lations, I concluded, and several children. Mine 
hostess had not yet retired to rest again, but 
sat in a kind of swing or hammock used here 
in place of a cradle for infants, apparently in 
deep meditation. 

I had slept about an hour or more, when I 
awoke, and perceiving a huge cockroach close to 
my head, rose with a start, unwilling to have 
any of these horrid insects walking over me. 
My husband, alarmed by my sudden start and 
accompanying ejaculation, began to think we 
were surprised by thieves, and that I had 
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heard or seen something of them, but could not 
help laughing at my discomfiture when I ex- 
plained the true state of the case. I now 
seated myself on one of the chairs, placing 
my feet on the other, though, as they by no 
means matched, one being considerably higher 
than the other, and both being excessively un- 
steady, broken, and dirty, you may well ima- 
gine mine was not a bed of roses. Ilowevcr, the 
“longest lane has a turning,” and though my 
uncomfortable position became still less and less 
agreeable as the hours rolled on, I endured it 
in sleeplessness and hope, longing for the morn- 
ing, and selfishly rejoicing in the discovery of 
eveiy fresh chink the daylight stealing through 
made visible, utterly regardless as to the feel- 
ings of the owner of the house. 

Very tired I was as I took my seat next 
morning in the carriage, and very wearisome I 
found the journey to Tanauan, though it lay 
through a pretty forest, and some beautifully 
verdant coffee plantations. About half-way we 
passed the village of St. Thomas. The road was 
very hilly, and, as we proceeded at a quick 
rate, and had no drag, we could not but think 
our position somewhat perilous. However, w(' 
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COCK-FIGHTING. 


arrived quite safe at Tanauaii, and partook of 
breakfast at the house of a friend of Signor 
P.’s. After this meal my husband accompanied 
our host, a sturdy-looking Tsigalo, to see a cock- 
fight, an amusement much loved by the na- 
tives all over the island, encouraging a latent 
love they have for gaming. Every Tagalo has 
one or more of these game-cocks, on which he 
bestows a great deal of time and labour in 
educating them for the fight ; and it is related, 
so great is their love for these pets, or the 
pride they take in them — I can’t say which — 
that, in case of a house being on fire, the 
master looks to the safety of his game-fowls 
before he sees to that of his wife or children. 
I did not care for the sight, so I lay down to 
rest awhile. The description of this cruel amuse- 
ment I will give in the form of notes gathered 
from my husband’s notebook. 

“ The cock-pit at Tanauan is situated near 
the gateway at the entrance to the village. 
We entered the grounds and walked to the 
small hut, built of wood, in the shape of a 
circus, having an arena for the games, round 
which was a low railing of bamboo, to sepa- 
rate the actors from the audience. The umpire. 
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on this occasion, was tlie priest of the village, 
a Tagalo of about forty ; and tliis, I am told, 
is frequently the case. The painshioners like 
their priest as president, and I suppose the 
priest likes the occupation. A lieap of silver 
dollars were on a table close by him, and at 
each end two vice-presidents were seated, one 
of them very energetic in trying to induce the 
people to bet, by bawling out, at the top of 
Ins voice, the name of the favourite cock in 
the ring, while the other was busily occupied 
in drawing up his ledger. 

“ On a given signal, two cocks were brought 
»)nt — one a small white one, and the other 
speckled. The bets being five to one in favour 
of the foi’iiier, the president galled out, ‘ Sacuti ! 
(white) sacuti has the highest bets! Bet on! 
bet on for the speckled ! ’ 

“ The game now commenced. Two men, each 
holding one of the ‘ combatants ’ in his hands, en- 
deavoured to raise their rage by allowing them 
to peck each other’s combs. This done, they 
held them by their tails, and, suffering them to 
approach quite close to each other, Avithdrew 
them again, so as to aggravate and irritate 
them as much as possible. 
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“ But now the full force of the game has 
to come on. The president signifies it is time 
to leave off trifling, and begin in earnest. Ac- 
cordingly, a steel spur is fastened to the right 
spur of the cock, which is purposely kept short. 
It is like a miniature sword, with two rings at 
one end, one standing in a vertical and the 
other in a horizontal position. The vertical 
ring is placed on the natural spur of the cock, 
and the horizontal over the fifth claw. The blade, 
which is very sharp, being sheathed in a leathern 
case, was withdrawn when both were ready, 
and the fowls rushed at each other with all 
their fury. The blades were too deadly to allow the 
combat to be prolonged very much. The white cock 
proved to be the best soldier of the two. Very 
adroitly did he manage to elude every stroke his 
adversary aimed at him, till, choosing his time in 
quite a sagacious manner, he seized a favourable 
opportunity, and wounded his antagonist in the 
breast, which made the speckled one, a large bird, 
stagger and shake convulsively ; but quickly re- 
covering, and maddened with pain, he flew at the 
white cock, and inflicted a slight wound in the 
right wing — a desperate blow, but one that cost him 
heavily. By no means disabled, the white cock 
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now aimed his spur straight at the stomach of the 
speckled one, stabbed him, till he bled profusely, 
and, perfectly exhausted, fell down, and died after 
a few struggles. Loud and repeated cheers pro- 
claimed the termination of the game; and when 
these had sudsided, the president formally de- 
clared the white cock conqueror of the field. I 
could not stay to sec a repetition of this scene, but 
left the place disgusted at the cruel sight I had 
Witnessed. 

“ As I passed through the grounds attached to 
the cock-pit, I saw, to my horror, that already, 
though life was not yet quite extinct, the poor 
speckled combatant, lately so furious and active, 
was actually being plucked to serve as a meal 
that day for his master and family.” 

After an early dinner we prepared to continue 
our journey; but, as usual, Ave lost some time 
in starting, owing to the indolence of the natives, 
who are naturally very inactive and lethargic, 
and being governed by a people not by any 
means energetic themselves, there is nothing to 
spur them on to a greater state of activity. At 
last, when all was arranged, and the horses put 
to, we were about to leave the house, in order to 
enter the carriage, when we were stopped again. 
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It appears a procession was issuing from the 
church, and we had to wait till it had passed. 
It consisted of numbers of men and women 
dressed for the occasion. One man played the 
clarionet, making numerous roulades and flour- 
ishes, but no decided air ; another performed on 
the violoncello; and others sang from time to 
time. Behind these, on a stand carried by four 
men, was a wooden figure, meant to represent 
our blessed Saviour. It was in a kneeling posture, 
clothed in red velvet, with a band of silver round 
the waist, and three silver ornaments on the head. 
The latter were meant for a glory, no doubt, 
but, being fixed upright, they had exactly the 
appearance, from a distance, of feathers, as worn 
by the Ojibbeway Indians. The figure was made 
so as to appear sinking under the weight of a 
large wooden cross it carried on its back. 

The windows of the house we were in were 
decorated with candles in honour of the pro- 
cession, which, from their gay colours, our little 
child, mistaking them for playthings, eagerly 
grasped, and burned her poor little fingers. 

Turning from this sad spectacle of idolatry, 
now fading away in the distance, we entered the 
carriage, and were soon once more m route. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The road was very bad — ^liilly and full of deep ruts 
and holes — ^but still we managed to get over the 
half of our journey quite safely, perhaps owing 
to the numerous cautions my husband gave the 
driver, to whom the road was quite new, being 
rarely traversed by any vehicles but carts. 

At last we came to a very steep descent, and, 
though we repeated our cautions to be particular, 
as we had no drag, the coachman heedlessly dashed 
on at a furious pace, and succeeded in capsizing 
the carriage about half-way down. Fortunately 
our horses were too tired, by a long day's work 
over rough roads, to kick very much. One 
fell, and the other remained pretty quiet, con- 
sidering how it was tried. We jumped out, and 
walked to the opposite bank ; and thankful were 
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CARRIAGE UPSET. 


we to escape unhurt, with the exception of a few 
bruises. 

The coachman fell from the box when the car- 
riage upset, and sustained some injury. Our 
China boy ran immediately into a wood close by, 
and was soon lost to sight ; but whilst we were 
wondering at his sudden disappearance,^ he re- 
turned with his nose and ears stuffed with cotton 
he had been gathering from the tree, and which 
served to stop the blood that had flowed from 
his nose. lie looked the picture of misery, and 
would have it he was very much hurt, though, 
except for being terrified, he was but little 
worse. The sun had already gone down, and, 
by the time the horses were disengaged from the 
harness, and the carriage placed in an upright 
position, it was quite dusk, and “ the shades of 
night were falling fast.” 

It was now discovered that the carriage was 
too much shattered to take us farther; and as 
we were far from any habitation we were com- 
pelled to walk. The Tagalo who had accompa- 
nied us from Bifian as guide was obliged to stay 
behind to see the carriage conducted to a safe 
place ; as to have left it would have been to pre- 
sent it to the Tjflisans, and we should then have 
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been obliged to pay for its loss to the owner. For- 
tunately our spirits were not easily cast down ; 
and now, being in a scrape, there was nothing for 
it but to “ put our shoulders courageously to the 
wheel,” and surmount the obstacles before us. So 
on we trudged, without a guide or a single soul to 
act as interpreter with the natives ; for the village 
we were directed to contained only one man who 
could speak or understand Spanish, and it was his 
house or hut we were to inquire for. 

At first we went on briskly — my husband shoul- 
dering his fowling-piece, the boy carrying our child, 
and I getting on as well as I could ; for I now felt 
a great pain in my ankle, which each step seemed 
to increase, till I became convinced that, in the 
overturning of the carriage, I had sprained it. To 
proceed was very painful, to stay impossible ; so, 
after a short rest, we went on again — ^my husband 
apprehending the arrival of some of the Tulisaas, 
and 1 in too great pain to think much even of 
this danger. 

We had proceeded some distance when we fell 
in with three horsemen, who, seeing our forlorn 
condition, signified theii* wish to guide us to the 
village we named. Wc could not but consent, 
hoping they were farming men, as they appeared to 
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US in the obscure light ; at the same time deter- 
mining to be on the alert, to detect any sign of 
deceit or treachery. 

After a wearisome walk of an hour or two, we 
arrived at the margin of Lake Taal. So far, so 
good, thought we. But now a new difficulty 
awaited us, for it was almost dark, and we had 
no idea which way to turn, ns the men either would 
not or could not understand our wish to be con- 
ducted to the house of a man called Gonzales. 
After some minutes’ deliberation between ourselves, 
we resolved on enteiing one of the fishing-boats 
close by, whose outline we could just distinguish in 
the glimmering light of the moon, and endeavour 
to persuade the men to take us to a village on 
the opposite side, where we hoped to find either 
a priest or some one who could speak Spanish. 
Just as we were walking to the boat, w'c heard the 
welcome sounds of ‘^Bu^nas noches;” and advancing 
in the direction the voice proceeded from, we were 
soon close to a man on horseback, who proved, 
on inquiry, to be the very man we were in 
search of. 

He told us that, while he was returning home, 
he passed the scene of our late accident, and being 
recognized by our guide, was instructed by him to 
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follow US as quickly as possible, knowing what a 
fix we should be in. 

Gonzales now took us quite under his wing ; and, 
thankful to hear again the accents of a language my 
husband knew pretty well, and which I could un- 
deretand a little, we gave ourselves up with delight 
to his guidance. 

He conducted us to his house, near the lake ; on 
entering which T started with momentary affright, 
for, by the flickering light of a torch stuck in a 
hole near the cooking-place, I perceived a sort of 
raised platform, on which was a kind of inner apart- 
ment, from which, with its body half-way through an 
arched opening, purposely made, stood an immense 
figure of St. Peter — ^its eyes turned upwards, and 
the hands clasping a couple of gilt keys. Quickly 
• recovering my presence of mind, I looked around, 
and though the light was too feeble to show the 
entire place, I could perceive we were in a large, 
roughly-constructed hut, where vats of sugar and 
molasses exhaled a strong fermented and saccha- 
rine odour. The small room in which the figure 
was prominently fixed we found to be the sleeping 
room of Gonzales, which, being surrounded by a plat- 
form, and the lower part partitioned off for the fight- 
ing-cocks, goats, and other domestic animals, had 
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SURVEY OF OUR DORMITORY. 


all the appearance, when lit, of an exhibiting 
caravan. 

Our host, El Capitano del Pueblo, as he was 
commonly called, was formerly in the native army. 
He was a rough specimen of generosity and good 
nature. He very kindly gave us up his room, to which 
we mounted by means of a ladder of bamboo, and 
in which he spread a mat for us on the floor. Then 
serving us with rice, and warming some chocolate 
we had brought with us, he pulled the door to, and 
we retired to rest ; not, however, without making 
an inquisitive survey of the interior of this dormi- 
tory. It was all made of bamboo and matting, 
with a wooden window, which was hoisted or low- 
ered by means of a rope. T placed my hat on the 
stand where the figure stood, under the garment, 
which had greatly the appearance of an old dress- 
ing-gown, and we regarded with some curiosity the 
stiff row of curls, Avhich avus nearly all we could 
see, from Avithin, of the head-piece, and which 
stood out at the neck about tAvo inches in bold re- 
lief, looking like a row of formidable pistols pre- 
sented at us. The floor was formed of split 
bamboo, each slip an inch apart ; and our 
child, discovering some paddy, proceeded to amuse 
herself by letting handfuls of it fall beloAV, greatly 
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to the delight of the inmates of the farm-yard, as 
we imagined by the low chuckling noise they made. 
Ilex’e, happily, I saw no cockroaches ; and, despite 
the rudeness of our couch, we slept well, being 
aroused at four to see the volcano. 

Our host gave us each a hard-boiled turkey's egg, 
which we found extremely palatable, as we were 
very hungry. They adopt a queer method here 
with tlieir eggs, which arc placed under a hen for 
two or three days before eating them, as they think 
it improves the flavour. 

We entered our canoe as the streaks of dawn 
fast ushered in the daylight, and were rowed 
to the island on which the volcano is situated. 
Tliere being no breeze, it took us about two hours 
to reach it. On disembarking, we began to ascend 
the mountain, Avalkiiig for some time on level 
ground. It is a barc-Iooking place, like all volcanoes 
on close inspection. 

The tall, lank grass, which grows on the slopes 
and sides, and is called ‘‘ talahip,” assumes a 
yellow colour when full grown. Patches are then 
burned here and there, and the young shoots 
springing up afford fresh pasture for the cat- 
tle, which are under the care of a native zagal 
— shepherd — who, with his wife and family, re- 
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A VOLCANO. 


ceive from the owner the wretched pittance of three 
dollars — thirteen and sixpence — a yesir. 

The morning was very agreeable, and the air 
cool and pleasant, especially near the summit, 
which we reached in less than an hour, as I 
was obliged to walk slowly, on account of my 
ankle. The crater is a very large one, being 
about five miles in circumference at the interior 
base. This we only guessed at, as we could obtain 
no accurate idea, but they told us it took a man 
twelve hours to walk roimd the ridge, and this, 
allowing for the difficulties he must necessarily 
encounter, might make it about what I state. It 
is very deep, and, in parts, apparently quite dry. 
The lai'gest portion is a lake, the steaming water 
of which is a most lovely green, and the land close 
by of a bright yellow. Near this is a large aper- 
ture, from which issue dense volumes of smoke; and 
again close at hand is another smaller lake, where 
the water is streaked rose-colour, orange, and green. 
It certainly is a most wondrous crater, and very 
beautiful in its diversified colours. I should have 
descended into the interior, as we did into a large 
one in Java, but my ankle was so painful that 
I feared the exertion. So we sat down and par- 
took of our morning meal — rice, cold fowl, &c., 
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using our fingers, as we were obliged to do at Gon- 
zales. 

The scenery around was very beautiful, the 
lake forming a charming circle, not too large for 
any part to be concealed, when any one is seated, 
as we were, on the highest point of the volcanic 
mountain, which is nearly in the middle of the 
lake, and surrounded by numbers of smaller islands, 
all very prettily covered with verdure. On our 
return, my husband shot a couple of ducks on one 
of these. The first fell and then rose again, 
being slightly wounded. Another fell, and as the 
men were pulling the boat towards the spot where 
he lay struggling in the water, an all-watchful 
hawk, or rather small eagle, deseended, pounced 
upon the bird, and bore him to some distanee, 
when, finding his burthen rather heavier than he 
had calculated on, he let it fall ; but still, unwilling 
to relinquish the dainty morsel, he perched upon 
the body, and set to work eating his meal, quite 
secure of his prize, for we were too far off to 
molest him. 

But to return to our view. The mountains of 
Maculot and Sungal are the loftiest to be seen, 
but numbers of smaller ones and verdure-clad hills 
are to be seen on all sides, with here and there 
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herds of cattle grazing on the rich fields, or village 
hamlets “ embosomed in tufted trees.” 

We were told the whole of the lake was, some 
two hundred years ago, a plain, but that the fre- 
quent eruptions since that time have quite changed 
the face of nature. 

I have carefully translated the remarks of a 
Spanish author on the subject in question, and 
now present them, interspersed with my OAvn re- 
flections. “ The mountain of Macolot, which we 
see to the east of the lake, elevating its lofty head 
above the others near it, was formerly connected 
with the chain of the Sungay, running opposite in 
a north-westerly direction. The portion now called 
the Volcano de Taal must then have been con- 
spicuous neai’ the centre of this chain, with the 
land on each side rising in gentle undulations, and 
covered wdth luxuriant vegetation. On these hills 
and plains numerous tribes of negroes lived, called 
Bon-bon. From them is derived the name of the 
lake. Laguna de Bonbon de Taal, though more fre- 
quently known by the latter part of the appellation.” 

• The first mention we have of the volcano is by 
Father Gaspa de St. Augustin, who, in the year 
1760 , speaks of it as being a “ mountain covered 
with verdure,” from which we may infer it was not 
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then in u state of active eruption. In 1707 the 
peak Binitiang Malaqui, now only connected 
by a small isthmus to the volcanic island, broke 
out in eruption; but notwithstanding the presence 
of an active crater, it was for some time still dotted 
here and there with luxuriant shrubs, “ lozanos 
arbustos.” In 1715 there was another eruption. 
Lava was copiously ejected, and in its downward 
How made deep lines on the sides of the mountain, 
Avhich appear as if they had been grooved with 
regularity and precision. At present this crater 
seems quite extinct. The peak is very conical, 
and covered with tall grass and trees from the 
summit to the margin of the lake. 

“In 1731 the mountain of Taal, still in the 
centre of terra jirma, burst out in a tremendous 
eruption, affecting more or less the adjoining hills, 
mountains, and plains. The former literally seemed 
to tremble, and the latter became an odd spectacle. 
Sand and water was thrown up, forming strange 
pyramids (asonibrosos obeliscos), and the result of 
this was that the mountain became an island 
(un islote). 

“ In 1749 the inhabitants of the surrounding vil- 
lages heard several loud reports, which they attri- 
buted to the firing of some vessel while passing the 
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harbour of Casasay (situated near the town of 
Taal, in tlic bay of Balayan), following, as they 
supposed, an ancient custom, in honour of an image 
which is worshipped there. But it was not long 
before they were undeceived, for the repeated 
noises continued at intervals without intermission. 

m 

The air became thick and suffocating, and the earth 
began to (^uake and tremble. The eruption burst 
out from all sides of the mountain, as well as the 
crater, and ejected immense quantities of eai’th and 
ashes. 

“The sun was quite obscured, so much so that the 
people who inhabited the surrounding villages 
were obliged to make use of lights for three days. 
The earth separated in manyparts, especially betweep 
the Laguna de Bay and that of Taal, where deep 
chasms yawned, and numbers of houses were buried. 
This lasted for three entire days and nights, but 
the crater continued in an active state for above 
three weeks ; and then the fii’e disappeared, and 
nothing could be seen but dense columns of smoke 
issuing from it, which, however, for long after, was 
occasionally mingled with flames, only perceptible 
on a dark, starless night.” 

The year 1754 was remarkable for another erup- 
tion, more terrible in its results than the one 
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described above. The -priest, Bencuchillo de Sala, 
thus writes about it : — 

“ It was so dark in the vicinity of the lake that 
you could not see your hand before you. Ashes 
covered the streets of Manilla, though distant more 
than twenty leagues ! The water of the lake was 
quite discoloured with bubbling streams of sulphur 
and bitumen, cjcctedfrom the crater, and literally boil- 
ing the fish, bodies of which were thrown on the beach 
by the waves, SP that the air became quite impreg- 
nated with the stench' which, in consequence of their 
decomposition, they exhaled. Subterranean noises, 
like claps of thunder, were heard throughout all the 
surrounding provinces, and it was so dark, even at 
Manilla, that they partook of their mid-day meal with 
lamps burning. Matters continued thus for eight 
days, until all the villages situated near the borders 
of the lake were entirely demolished, from the re- 
peated showers of pebbles, and enormous blocks of 
stone, thrown from the bowels of the volcano. All 
the trees and vegetation in the neighbourhood 
were destroyed, besides animals and human beings. 
The large river, connecting the lake with the bay 
of Taal, on the south side, overflowed its banks, 
flooding the fields on each side, and destroying 
numbers of boats and vessels which were anchored 
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in the lake and river. The odour of the materials 
thrown out of the volcano was awfully bad, and, as 
the eruption lasted for more than six months, the 
consequence was that a terrible pestilence, in the 
shape of putrid fever, spread terror and dismay 
throughout the whole province, fully half the in- 
habitants of which died from the effects of it. Tlio 
ruins of Taal, Lipa, and other villages (or, more 
properly speaking, their churches, for these were the 
only buildings made of stone), are gtill to be seen ; 
the native huts being too slightly made to stand 
long in ruins.” 

From here we rowed to Talassig, to see the ruins 
of a church which had been destroyed in the erup- 
tion ; and then started for Baftadhro, where we 
arrived about three o’clock, and set to work raven- 
ou.sly on our simple fare of hard-boiled eggs, rice, 
and chocolate. 

“ Would you like an egg from under the fowl ?” 
asked our host, in Spanish. 

“ Under the fowl ! ” echoed I, “ what do you 
mean ?” 

“ Oh ! ” replied the man, his broad dark face ex- 
panding into a smile, “ I offered you what we 
Tagalos think a great treat, a half-hatched egg. 
I have some now under a hen, quite fit for eating. 
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When I take these away I put more under her, so 
that we have a capital succession.” 

“But surely,” said my husband, amused as 
much as I at this strange taste, “ this kind of 
game cannot last for ever — does it not tire the 
hen?” 

“ Ah, si, si, Seilor ; but then, after taking away 
her eggs three or four times, I leave others for her 
to hatch, and then commence with another fowl. 
Thcr<!’s nothing like- aiTanging these matters, Sefior; 
but now, may I give you one, they are excellent?” 

Declining the proffered delicacy, but none the 
less appreciating the generous motives which dic- 
tated the offer, we ate fresh-laid eggs, which we 
found very acceptable, and then strolled out to look 
at the sugar-factory — a small one, carried on 
in the old-fashioned method. The canes are 
crushed between two cylinders of heavy, solid 
wood, which are revolved by the slow circumambu- 
lation of four buffaloes, the first couple having the 
whole weight of the work, as upon their necks rests 
the heavy beam connected to and setting the 
whole machinery in motion. 

The buffalo, ever a patient, though a most 
lethargic animal, is guided and led by a cord 
drawn through his pierced nostril. The un- 
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tractable ones are continually pulled by their 
noses, “ to make them go,” while those more in- 
clined to obey the frequent and exclamatory dali ! 
are suffered to carry the cord of torture coiled 
round their necks. From the machinery above de- 
scribed the juice runs into pipes, and from these 
into reservoirs, from which it is taken and boiled in 
the primitive style. It is then put into vats, and, 
when coolly settled into sugar, sold to the refining 
factories in Manilla. 

As no carriage came for us from Tanauan, as we 
had ordered, we started back in a buffalo-cart, 
prepared for a “thorough good sliaking.” The 
lake looked very lovely when we left, for it was 
fast approaching evening, and the clear waters re- 
flected the mountains on their placid surface. Some 
buffaloes were calmly enjoying their evening bath, 
immersed up to the neck in water, looking so 
gentle and lazy, that no one would suppose they 
required a hole pierced through their noses in 
order to make them obedient and docile. 

On our return to Manilla, our kind friends, the 
C.’s, would insist on our making their house our’ 
temporary home. Accordingly we “ settled ” 
at the hotel, and took up our peaceful quarters 
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with this most delightful and most agreeable family, 
where we stayed until we left Manilla. 

Tidings having reached the Philippines, during 
our stay in Manilla, that the Queen of Spain was 
claiis un eiat interessant, a Te Deura was celebrated, 
at the cathedral, especially for Her Majesty, and we 
went to look at the spectacle. The regiments of 
the line present were in blue uniform, the breast- 
flaps of their tunics being faced with stripes of 
yellow braid, while those of the officers were em- 
broidered with gold. The hats of the former were 
of large straw, covered with white calico, as a pro- 
tection against the intense heat of the sun ; and 
the latter wore caps, of very pretty shape and 
form. The governor was there, a man of short 
stature, with a very bald head. The music, as far 
as the band was concerned, was very good, but 
more operatic than sacred. In the vocal pai’ts the 
bass voices were deep and clear, but the little 
choristers sang more like so many squalling cats 
than boys, which may be accounted for, perhaps, 
by the fact that they break their voices in these 
warm climates at an earlier age than they do in 
Europe. 

We often heard the brass band playing very 
lively airs, on their way to, as well as in the church; 
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for musicians attend every ceremony, and all Sun- 
days and saints’ days. One ceremony, which took 
place during our stay at Bifian, was very curious. 
It was the burial of an infant. The body was ex- 
posed, and the nose painted white, which had a 
singular effect, contrasting with the dark skin. The 
relations and friends looked rather joyous than sad, 
and on inquiry we were told that, as the child 
“ was already an angel,” they held its absence 
rather as a cause of joy than one of grief, and 
therefore celebrated the day, not by clothing 
themselves in sable gloom, but by rejoic- 
ing, feasting, drinking, and masticating no end of 
buyeras. * 

There is another volcano in Luzon, of considera- 
.ble renown, which, I regret to say, we did not sec; 
but 1 will give my readers a dcscripition of it in 
the words of a Spanish author ; — 

“ The volcano do Albay, known also by the name 
of Mayon, is situated about six leagues from Manilla, 
in the province of Albay, and is said to be four 
thousand feet high. The town formerly called 
Albay now goes by the name of Legaspi. 

“ The first eruption we hear of occurred on the 

* Buy^as, /.f., the beetle nut, and a variety of ingredients 
wrapped in a beetle leaf. 
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20th July, 1767, when, we are told, rivers of lava 
ran like molten lead down the sides of the moun- 
tain, carrying death and desolation in their train. 
For a while it ceased, as though to gather fresh 
strength, when, on the 22nd of October in the same 
year, it burst forth anew, and such a deluge of 
water was thrown out as to form rivers between 
Tbot and Albay, and Macacay and Malinao, some 
thirty, and others eighty yards wide, rushmg on 
impetuously, and emptying themselves into the 
sea. This eruption lasted a considerable time, and 
when over the crater remained pretty tranquil for 
the space of three and thirty years; but in 1800 it 
biu'st forth again, ejecting stones, sand, and ashes. 
In 1814 a most fearful eruption took place. At 
Manilla loud and repeated reports were heard, 
sometimes like a great cannonade, and then sub- 
siding into a low rumbling noise, whilst the roof of 
every house was covered with ashes eighteen inches 
thick. All who owned land in the vicinity of 
tlie mountain were much concerned and anxious 
about their possessions; for they began to fear, 
from the length of time this eruption lasted, that 
it would terminate similar to the one at Taal, when 
the surrounding country became a lake, leaving the 
volcano an island in the centre. Fortunately no 
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such thing happened, but the destruction it caused 
was awful. Five villages in the province of Cama- 
rines, and a gi*eat portion of the capital town of 
Albay, were entirely demolished. Twelve thousand 
lives were lost, numbers were wounded, many 
maimed for life. The country around, from being 
remarkable for beauty and richness of verdure, be- 
came like a barren wilderness, every space covered 
with stones, sand, and ashes, in many places the 
debris being as much as ten and twelve yards in 
depth. The mouth of the crater was much en- 
larged, and on the south side of the mountain a 
new chasm had opened, discovering an aperture 
the depth of which was frightful to look into. In 
addition to this, three fresh ci'aters broke out 
around the principal one, omitting volumes of smoke 
and quantities of cinders, &c. 

In the year 1 845 another eruption took place, 
and again in 1853, both of a milder description 
than the one above described, but still more or less 
destructive to life and property. 

In this province there is also a mineral spring 
called Tibe, the mouth of which is nine yards in 
diameter and the depth twelve feet. When it rains 
in torrents on the hills, the water in this spring 
rises often to fifteen and sixteen feet. 
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One (lay, looking at a picture by a native artist, 
I was struck by the enormous size of the cigar 
thrust into an old woman's mouth. I could not 
help regarding it as an absurd exaggeration! But 
it really is not. Though these lengthy weeds are no 
longer in use, having, like all the varying fashions 
of the day, vanished into smoke, they were, only a 
few years back, greatly in vogue. We were suc- 
-cessful in obtaining one of these monster cigars 
from a friend, though they are so rare now that 
but for this act of kindness I should have found it 
difficult to get one even as a “curio.”* 

I observed one day, in the hands of an old man, 
a curious instrument called a beetle-pounder. The 
mortar is of bamboo, the pestle being made of a 
small rod of iron. With these the old natives 
pound the beetle nut and leaf, together with other 
ingredients, so as to render them more easy of 
mastication for their toothless gums. 

Here, as in Java and the Straits, the natives sel- 
dom pass an hour without chewing these favourite 
articAcs; and it is quite a ludicrous sight to watch a 
group of them thus engaged, looking l&e so 

* The native women all smoke, and so do most of the mestizos 
openly, and I think I an? right in saying many Spanish dames 
enjoy quietly their cigar or cigarretta. 

H 
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many mminating animals occupied in digesting 
their food. Those who are accustomed to it would 
rather go without their meals than this “ luxury.” 
When sallying out on a day’s journey, the Tagalo 
will dispense with food, but never go unfurnished 
with this viaticum. 

In the Province of Tayabas, we were informed 
there is a beautiful waterfall, called the Cascada de 
Botocan, situated in a picturesque country, and 
falling from a height of four hundred and sixteen 
feet. 

Before leaving the Philippines the following little 
incidents were related to me ; — 

A soldier, in Manilla, who was fond of playing 
practical jokes on his comrades and friends, pro- 
cured a human skull, and, fixing a light in it, 
placed it cleverly on a rat, which he set at liberty 
near the place where a comrade was standing sen- 
try. The latter was so terrified at the supposed ap- 
parition, that he fell down in a fit, from which he 
never recovered, but died — not the only victim, by 
many, to such inconsiderate amusements. 

In the street near where we lived, a number of 
coiners took a house, some twenty years ago, and 
set about their dishonest occupation. In order to 
avert suspicion, they dressed up a man in white. 
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and sent him about the neighbourhood, at that 
time but dimly lighted. The alarm produced by 
his appearance was such that, for some time, the 
inhabitants were (piite scared from that part of the 
town. However, this was not allowed to last long. 
Suspicion being aroused amongst the more enlight- 
ened classes, the magistrates made secret inquiries 
into the matter, and despatched a body of soldiers 
to inspect the house, where the men were dis- 
covered, engaged in their illegal proceedings. They 
were all taken and hanged ; since which time no 
ghost has been seen in that quai-ter. 

On the 8th of April we left our hospitable host 
and hostess and their kind family, our hearts full 
of gratitude for their attention to us in a strange 
land. We started about seven in the evening, in 
the steamer Encano, a ci-devant Scoteh cattle-ship, 
now one of Her Most Catholic Majesty’s men-of-war 
— very fit, I doubt not, for its former use, but not 
at all for its present one. 

I was suffering from a bad feverish cold, and my 
husband was ill from sea-sickness, so we remained 
in our cabin nearly the whole way ; and, but for 
some sago we took for our child, we must have re- 
mained almost without eating, for the food was 
execrable, and the attendance very bad. My hus- 

u 2 
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band declares he felt perfectly well until he partook 
of a dish at breakfast, the first morning, called 
“ cusido,” which is very good when well made, 
but in this instance was nothing better than a mix- 
ture of dried-looking torn-up beef — whose succu- 
lence the cook seemed to have appropriated before 
dressing it for the table ; cabbage, turnips, carrots, 
and garaban^as — the latter a species of small po- 
tato, veiy farinaceous, and much liked by Span- 
iards and Portuguese. This we could have eaten, 
but for an unwelcome addition in the shape of 
rancid olive-oil, more adapted to grease the wheels 
of a locomotive than to assist our digestive organs. 

The captains of these steamers never dine with 
the passengers — in fact, seldom deign to look at them 
except with a glance similar to that they bestow on 
the cargo. They probably, indeed, regard them as 
little better than so much goods stowed in at Ma- 
nilla, to be discharged, “ wind and weather permit- 
ting,” on a certain day at Hong Kong. Whether our 
captain did so or not, I can’t say, but I certainly 
think we were served with the remaining portion 
of his dishes warmed up. 

When in the retirement of our own cabin, no 
one ever came to lend us assistance, or disturb the 
serenity of oxir retreat. When we did require at- 
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tendaiico we bad to call out “ Muchaclio ! ” and 
knock as hard as we could on the inner side of the 
cabin before any one answered ; for our own boy 
disappean'd directly the vessel moved, and we saw 
notliing of him again until the anchor was dropped 
in Hong-Kong harbour. 

The steward, or “major-domo,” as he was called, 
came to see us the day previous to our arrival, 
and in a kind tone asked if we should like some 
dinner, as it was just served. This uncommon dis- 
play of affability and good-nature at the eleventh 
hour afforded us not a little amusement. We 
asked him to bring some roast fowl, thinking, what- 
ever it had been cooked in, we could easily divest 
it of the outer coating of grease, by skinning each 
morsel very carefully. Back came the major-domo 
with a fowl on a dish in one liand, plates, knives, 
and forks in the other ; looking quite a cha- 
racter, his hair so closely cropped as only just to 
escape the term shaven. The upper portion of his 
portly person was enveloped in a jersey, and the 
lower in pantaloons, more resembling flannel drawers 
than anything else. In this costume he waited at ta- 
ble, and served the passengers; and, I verily believe, 
the same ai'ticles served him also for night attire. 
Having seated himself on the bench opposite oui 
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berths, he commenced carving the fowl — un occu- 
pation at which, to our surprise, he seemed to be 
(jiiite a novice. At last, tired of the unaccustomed 
labour, he deliberately made use of his ten digits, 
talking all the time as fast as possible, to divert 
our attention. 

“This,” said my husband to me in English, 
which the steward could not understand, “accounts 
for the torn-looking viands we noticed at breakfast 
the other day.” * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On our return to Iloug Kong we went to see the 
Happy Valley, a perfect oasis in this barren land. 
The race-course here is the favourite resort 
for equestrians, being the only level plain in the 
whole island. It is prettily situated at tlie foot of 
ranges of hills, with a fine open view of the liar- 
bour, and the high pointed land of China beyond. 
A can’iage road runs all round, and the approach 
to it from the town is by two routes. Trees here 
seem to flourish astonishingly. In one part we 
passed under an avenue of Lychee, Mango, and 
others, so fragrant that the air, as we passed, 
seemed quite laden with the perfume. 

Leaving Hong Kong about half-past two the 
next day, we were told we should most likely 
arrive at Macao about seven. But alas for human 
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hopes ! At first we went on pretty fahly, for, with 
the exception of a few showers, we had a very 
good passage till within half an hour of Macao. 
We soon passed through Kap-si-moon, vulgarly 
denominated “ The Cut-throat Gate,” though 
whether the name is derived from its extreme nar- 
rowness, or from the nmnber of pirates who for- 
merly infested these parts, I cannot say. It is 
very pretty about here, the slopes of the mountains 
being much more verdant than near Hong Kong. 

Our course now lay past numerous uninhabited 
islands, all more or less rocky. We proceeded, 
threading our way in and out, as through the 
paths of a labyrinth, so complicated seemed the 
route, and at last entered a broader expanse of 
sea, leaving the island groups rapidly behind 
us. As these, however, faded away othei’s ap- 
peared in front of us, and about half-past six 
we gained the pretty group called the “Niue 
Islands.” We were now informed that Macao 
was very near, and that as it grew dusk we should 
see the lights; but before we had reached a point 
sufficiently near to do this, there was a cry of 
“ breakers ahead!” and the engine was suddenly 
stopped, not however before our vessel had 
stuck fust, and by a series of successive bumps 
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assured us that she was quite settled for the 
night in her new position. Our captain, however, 
not being of that opinion, used every exertion 
to back her out of the shoal. This proving futile, 
he dispatched a boat out to sea with an anchor, 
which the men were ordered to lower when a 
good distance off, for we were so close to the 
beach that a skilful jumper would have considered 
it no great feat to leap ashore. The sailors on board, 
assisted by many passengers, then pulled hard at the 
rope by which the anchor was connected with the ship; 
but this likewise proved miavailing, the only benefit 
that resulted being that the vessel was prevented from 
getting into a worse position on shore by the rising 
tide. Very soon it grew pitch dark, and thus we 
remained till about ten o'clock, when the tide had 
risen, and with some extra labour in pushing, pull- 
ing, and backing, we were enabled to float once more, 
and steamed away, greatly to the satisfaction of 
all, into the inner harbour of Macao, where, taking 
a boat, we were quickly rowed to the shore. But 
our troubles did not end here, for we could procure 
neither coolies nor chair, owing to the lateness of 
the hour; and had it not been for the assistance of 
a fellow-passenger, I know not what we should have 
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done. He sent to his own house for a chair for me, 
and arranged with the boat-women to carry the 
baggage. So that at last, about midnight, we arrived 

at the hospitable mansion of Baron de C , 

whose guests we were to be; and a most delightful 
time we spent there, the baron, baroness, and their 
son and daughter-in-law showing us every kindness 
in their power. Their house is charmingly situated 
close to the beach, in the Praya Grande, command- 
ing a fine view of the harbour, the islands in the 
distance, with their mountain-tops clearly defined 
against the bright blue sky, giving beauty and 
variety to the scene. 

The origin of the name of Macao is thus ac- 
coiuited for. When the Portuguese landed here, 
the first thing that struck them was a little boy 
running to his mother for protection from a 
dog, which barking furiously, he kept crying out, 
“Ma, kow!” “Mother, the dog!” Hence, as is 
supposed, the name of Macao is derived. I was told 
by another that it meant “water lily,” numbers 
of these beautiful flowei’s being found in the 
marshes about the neighbourhood. The situation 
of the town, with its surrounding hills and moun- 
tains, us seen from the isthmus which connects it 
with the mainland of China, is also said very much 
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to resemble the same flower; the Chinese adding 
that, like the water-lily, “ it will fade, but never 
die,” rather a poetic idea for John Chinaman, and in 
one point true. 

Until the year 1840, Macao was a flourishing 
town. The English residents, seeing the necessity 
for free trade, petitioned the Portuguese authori- 
ties, requesting likewise leave to build on a c.er- 
tain portion of ground close to the town. These 
demands being blindly refused, our merchants 
gradually left, numbers establishing themselves at 
Hong Kong, a place then of no note, but which 
in a few years became a bustling, flourishing sea- 
port. As it increased in wealth and importance, 
Macao gradually retrograded, and it is now a 
place where comparatively little commerce is 
carried on; for though they have recently made 
it a free port, it is now too late to recover what it 
has lost. 

In the time of Lord Anson the Typa, near Macao, 
was deep enough to receive the Centurion, a sixty 
gun ship ; but at the present time I believe no ves- 
sels of a large size can enter, owing to the great 
deposition of mud, which has made it shallower. 

Macao is an extremely prettily situated peninsu- 
la, not so large as the island of Hong Kong, but less 
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barren. The view of the town from the new har- 
bour is very fine. The part facing the sea, with 
its numerous European-looking houses, is known 
as the Praya G-rande, and forms quite a pretty 
crescent. To the right is tlie Fort of San Fran- 
cisco, immediately below which winds a walk up 
the rocks, running all round one side of the town, 
commencing at the esplanade, where the military 
band plays twice a week — Sundays and Thursdays. 
The Pagoda is a very gay-looking building — the 
exterior embellished with paintings and small 
figures cast in clay, forming one large subject, in 
imitation of sculpture on stone. On entering the 
interior, the first thing which attracted our attention 
was an enormously stout figure to the left, close to 
the entrance, with tremendous staring eyes and 
pjifFed out cheeks; by the side of which stood an 
ill-proportioned white horse, the heads of both 
forming the most prominent part of their bodies. 
This is Matankuan, the god of grooms, worshipped 
by all who are connected with horse-dealing. 

Passing a small altar in the centre, we caught 
sight of a woman’s head behind a screen, in the 
act of bowing before “ Hon-chung-Kwan,” the god 
of wisdom, an immense figrire in a sitting posture, 
with huge staring eyes — very un-Chinese like, by- 
the-bye — and a mass of tawdry gilding. As the 
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woman had a servant with her, I suspect she 
was a little above the lower class, though her feet 
were too natural to admit of her laying claim to the 
title of lady. After remaining on her knees some 
.time, and bowing her head till it must have ached, 
she took in her hand two small oval pieces of wood, 
which she threw three times, then biuming some 
pastille and gilt paper, rose, went to a counter, 
where charms, I suppose, were sold, bought a minia- 
ture sword, and left the place. 

I am told they always go through this ceremony 
before undertaking a journey. The object of throw- 
ing the oval pieces of wood is this. One side of 
each piece being flat, and the other slightly rounded, 
if the tAvo pieces fall on the flat side it is considered 
uiducky, and, hoivever important may be their 
intended journey, it is deferred. If one falls on 
the flat side, and the other on the round, it is con- 
sidered a better omen ; but if both fall on the 
latter, it is decidedly lucky. 

Two figures .stand on each side of the Hong- 
chuiig-Kwan, supposed to be his aids-de-camp. 
At a book-stall in this Pagoda, a kind of fortune- 
telling pamphlet may be purchased. Picking out a 

sentence at random, the conduct of him who con- 
# 

suits it is supposed to be guided by the precept it 
conveys. 
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Before we left we perceived some smoking dishes 
•laid before the keepers of the place. I suppose 
they set-to heartily — ^leaving the care of the door 
to the porter, called Moon-Koon, which signifies 
door-keeper or watchman, who was sitting exactly 
opposite the god of the grooms. 

The place called Camoens’ Garden is situated 
close to the mud-harbour, on a little eminence. 
It is now in a terribly neglected state. The 
ground is strewed with leaves from the fine Ban- 
yan, and other trees, which grow in wild luxuri- 
ance and beauty — the walks and paths are all in 
disorder — and everything wears an air of waste 
and of ruin. In this garden are some naturally 
lovely spots, needing but little aid from man to 
make their beauty more apparent, and to ren- 
der their aspect less desolate. Huge boulders of 
stone arc every now and then seen, some of 
enormous dimensions, poised upon others consider- 
ably less; and the whole seemingly, in many places, 
kept together by the clinging roots of trees, which 
twine round about them, assuming every shape, de- 
vice, and form, It was a subject of wonder to us 
how these enormous masses of rock, around which 
all was green, came to be so completely iso- 
lated. Some of these have staircases cut upon 
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them, so that you may ascend and see the view ; 
but few of the steps now remmn perfect, and you 
often run the risk of slipping your foot, and injur- . 
ing some portion of your body. 

Camoens’ Grotto is, in my opinion, quite spoiled 
by the addition of modem masonry. It consists of 
a solid block of granite, resting upon two rocks, 
through which is a natural archway, which formed 
the reputed retreat of the poet, and where, it is 
said, he wrote his “ Lusiad.” On each extremity 
of the archway are sculptured, as usual, numerous 
names, and many verses in various languages, some 
to the honour of Camobns, others to the abuse of 
the name written immediately above, &c., &c. 
The monument to Camoens is just within the arch- 
way. It consists of a stone pillar, on which is 
placed the bust of the bard, carved in wood, and 
coloured to represent bronze. Six cantos from his 
poem are cut into three sides of the pillar, and on 
the exterior of the rock a French gentleman has 
inscribed an ode to his memory. An ornamental 
Chinese wall mas half-way round this place, leav- 
ing a broad walk. You mount to the kiosk, at the 
top of the grotto, by means of steps radely hewn 
in the rock, and, by so doing, gain a beautiful view 
of the sea and mountains beyond. 
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I have carefully searched, but can find but little 
concerning Camoghs. The greater part of his life 
seems veiled in clouds and mystery. A French 
work which 1 have lately read gives some inte- 
resting particulars regarding his life and writings. 
As little is generally known regarding himj the 
following epitome of his biography may not come 
amiss, now we are on the ground he has so often trod. 

Dom Luis de Camoens, the epic poet of Portugal, 
wiis born in Lisbon, some say in the year 1517, 
while others assert it must have been in 1524. 
His family was good, and originally Spanish. 
Simon Vas de Camoens, his father, lost his life, and 
nearly all his wealth, by shipwreck; but his mother, 
Anne de Macedo, managed, by dint of economy, to 
send her son to be educated at the University of 
Coimbra. On his return Camoens unfortunately 
fell in love with Catherina d'Atayada, a lady-of- 
honour. From this youthful passion dates all the 
misfortunes which so clouded his after-life. He 
was banished to Santarem by royal command, 
though for what particular reason I cannot ascer- 
tain, unless, indeed, it was his affaire d’amour. 
After this we hear of him again, as a volunteer, 
in the expedition which John III. was fitting 
out against the Moors in Africa. 
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He retnraed to Lisbon, after going through 
many encounters, wherein he displayed great 
bravery, and he now looked, in vain, for the re- 
ward, as a soldier, Avhich had been denied to him 
ns a poet. At last, disappointed and sick at heart, 
from poverty and unkindness, he sailed for India 
in 1 55,^, in search of a fortune. As the ship left 
the Tagus he expressed his resolution never to re- 
turn, in the w'ords of the sepulchral monument of 
Scipio Africanus, “ Imjrata patria, non possulebis 
o.s'.s'rt niea." 

He went first to Goa, where, not finding any 
suitable employment, he became a volunteer in a 
Portuguese expedition, in aid of the King of Cochin 
against the King of Pimenta, in which his courage 
was admired and commended by his superiors, 
lie next accompanied Manuel de Vasconcello to the 
Red Sea, to fight the Arabian Corsairs. It is also 
said that he Avrote some poetic effusions in the 
Island of Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf, where he spent 
a whole winter. 

Unfortunately for himself, he tried to expose, in 
a satire, some follies he hincied his countrymen 
were guilty of in India, in which he treated even 
the viceroy with ridicule. He was, for this, exiled 
to Macao in 1656, where he was thankful to ob- 

i 2 
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tain the situation of provedor-imr dus defuntos, 
which, being translated, signifies, “administrator 
of the effects of deceased persons.” However un- 
congenial this employment might be to a poetic 
mind, he was, at all events, secure from want, and 
able to save ; so that when, in 1561, he was 
allowed to leave Macao, he had a small competence. 
But misfortune, which had set its seal upon him, 
seemed reluctant to part with her victim; for, on a 
voyage to Goa, he was shipwrecked, and lost the 
whole of his small independence, with great diffi- 
culty saving his own life, and the poem which was 
afterwards to bring such fame to his name. 

The accusations of his enemies threw him, next, 
into prison, on a charge of “ malversation in his 
office at Macao;” and when he was cleared of this, 
he was detained for debt. Succeeding, finally, 
in regaining his liberty, he determined once more 
to try a soldier’s life, and accordingly went to 
Sofala, on the coast of Caffraria, with Don Pedro 
Barreto. Finding, when he reached this part of the 
world, that there was a vessel on the eve of leaving 
for Lisbon, he determined to forsake the profession 
of arms and return to his native laud, which he ac- 
complished, after settling some difficulties between 
himself and Barreto. Thus, after an absence of well- 
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nigh sixteen years, this unfortunate man arrived in 
Lisbon, his poem constituting his sole wealth. He 
dedicated the ‘‘ Lusiad” to the King Dom Sebastian, 
who received the compliment with evident pleasure, 
and in return bestowed a miserably small pittance 
as a pension, with permission for liim to remain at 
COU 1 I; — tliis gracious consent probably being ac- 
corded because the poet, having lost youth and 
good looks (one eye having been shot out in battle), 
was no longer considered “ dangerous" 

When King Sebastian died, this pension was 
stopped, and the author of the grand epic poem 
was reduced to such abject poverty that his old 
black servant, a Javanese by birth, actually begged 
in the streets of Lisbon to support the master in 
whose service he had grown gi*ey, and for whom he 
had a sincere and lasting attachment. 

The close of this great man’s life was as sad as 
his journey through it had been full of vicissitudes. 
At an obscure hospital in Lisbon, 1579, he breathed 
his last, almost, we may say, “ unknelled, un- 
coffined, and unknown” — so utterly destitute and 
uncared for was he whom Lusitania now honours 
as her greatest epic poet. 

Besides his epic poem, Camoens wrote many 
odes, sonnets, elegies, «&c., together with three 
comedies, which are comparatively little known. 
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CHAPTER V, 

There are seven forts altogether on the peninsu* 
la: Monte, Dona Maria, Guia, St. Francisco, St. 
Pedro, Boniparte, and Barra. The principal, situ- 
ated on St. Paul’s Mount, and called Fortaleza do 
Monte de St. Paolo, or more commonly the Monte, 
was built in 1622. From it may be obtained a 
fine view of Macao, the isthmus -which connects it 
with the mainland, the nine islands in the dis- 
tance, on one side, and the Island of Lapa on the 
other. This fort is situated' at no great distance 
from the Grotto of Camo^ns, the top of which can 
be distinctly discerned from it ; and surrounded, as 
it is, by trees, it forms a pretty spot, with the house 
of Mr. Marquese, the proprietor, just in front, all 
sufiSciently in the (fistance to hide defects. 

Just below the Monte are the ruins of the Jesuit 
church and college, built in 1602, and accidentally 
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RUINS OF A JESUIT CHURCH. 


burned in the year 1834. The faqade, which is 
left almost entire, is much liner than that of any 
other church or public building in Macao. It is in 
the Grecian style of architectm-e, and consists of 
ten Ionic pillars, with a principal and two side en- 
trances. Immediately above are ten columns of 
the Corinthian order, with niches between for Je- 
suit saints, and one in the centre for a figure of the 
Virgin Mary. Above these is one intended for St. 
Paul, after whom the church was named, though, 
from the words sculptured on the stone above the 
door, “ Mater Dei," it must have been originally 
dedicated to the Virgin. These figures, badly 
sculptured, and all more or less injured by fire, 
now look hideous. The body of the church has 
been turned into a cemetery, which, being already 
tilled, and no space left for further interment, is 
now locked up and deserted. There is said to be 
a subterranean passage running from the college 
to the Monte, and from thence to Guia. Under 
the steps leading to the building ai-e vaults, in 
which, according to popular report, great treasiu'es 
are concealed. 

A Chinaman, on one occasion, urged, I suppose, 
by the love of filthy lucre, bohlly determined to 
penetrate into their mysterious recesses, and, mis- 
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ing some stones, prepared to descend; but, finding, 
after repeated efforts, that, owing to a strong cur- 
rent of air, it was impossible to keep a candle 
lighted, he abandoned the attempt, and set about 
repairing the havoc he had made, 

A wall, wide enough to walk upon, rvins all the 
way from the Monte to L'Ermitage de Guia. There 
are two gates in it. The one between the forts of 
Monte and St. Francisco, i.s called Porta de St. 
Lazar — the Gate of Lazarus — and that beyond St. 
Francisco, the Porta de St. Antonio, l)Oth o! which 
are clCsed and guarded at night, and opened dur- 
ing tiie day. 

The Fort, or Lrmitage of Guia, faces the old 
harbour. Formerly, on passing before it, each 
vessel fired a gun, in honour of its military charac- 
ter. The view from it also is very pretty, as it 
is, in fact, from everyone of the forts. 

During our stay in Macao we sometimes went 
out on fishing excursions ; and having anchored 
on one occasion off the Green Island — ^Isla Verde 
— where our angling did not prove successful, we 
went ashore, and walked round the little isle, 
which, being a sweet spot and nicely cultivated, is 
a favourite resort for pic-nic parties. 

One afternoon we took a walk on the high-road 
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beyond the city gate, passing Foil Gnia, and going 
in the direction of the isthmus. The cemetery is 
situated on the left-hand side, on the slope of a 
hill called Fedra Fa 9 encia, and is surrounded by a 
wall with little minarets at equal distances. Near 
this, on each side of the road, are two granite pil- 
lars, having the appearance of discarded lamp-posts, 
which were placed there to mark the spot reached 
by a Dutch force, on their hostile march upon the 
town, in the year 1627. Fort Monte was at that 
time defended by the Jesuits, a shot from one 
of whose guns killing, or wounding, the Dutch ad- 
miral, his followers were seized with such a panic 
that they retreated, in great haste and disorder, to 
their ships lying at anchor in the bay. 

The year 1849 was marked by two very tragi- 
cal events. Amarals, then governor of Macao, who 
was a brave and distinguished officer, and had 
lost one arm in battle, wishing to improve tlic 
town of Macao, proposed making carriage-roads in 
different parts of the small peninsula. 

In carrying out these beneficial improvements, 
the workmen were obliged to cut through some of 
the ancient burial-places of the Chinese, which so 
enraged these revengeful and cruel people, that 
they determined to waylay and murder the author 
of their grievance. 
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As he was one afternoon taking a ride in the 
direction of the isthmus, accompanied by his aid- 
de-camp, Lieutenant Leite — the gentlemen and 
servants forming his retinue being at some dis- 
tance — he was surprised, on arriving at a part of 
the road skirted on one side with low bushes, by 
the sudden appearance of half-a-dozen, or more, 
hostile Chinamen. Unfortunately, before they 
could summon the rest of the party to their aid, 
one of the villains wrested the bridle from the hand 
of the helpless governor, whilst others dragged him 
from his horse, cut off his head and remaining 
hand, and then departed, leaving only the bleeding 
trunk to tell the sad tale to the other horsemen, 
who soon arrived at the spot. 

The assassins were eagerly sought after, but in 
vain, for, notwithstanding the strictest investiga- 
tions on the part of the Portuguese authorities, no 
one could ever obtain the faintest clue to the 
authors of the dastardly crime, or to the haunts 
where they concealed themselves from the officers 
of the law. It was suspected that the higher 
Chinese powers had some knowledge of the real 
perpetrators of the murder, as, after the lapse of 
some months, during which time the Portuguese 
had been unwearying in their demands for the 
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severed head and hand of the unfortunate governor, 
these were sent secretly to Macao. 

About two months previous to this sad affair, 
the tranquillity of Macao had been disturbed by a 
singular, and, in some sense, a foolish occurrence, 
which at the time caused an unnecessary commo- 
tion, and some bloodshed. 

A young English gentleman, belonging to a mis- 
sionary school at Hong Kong, having come to 
Macao to pass a few days, perceived at a distance, 
as he was walking down one of the streets, a reli- 
gious procession slowly advancing towards the 
part where he happened to be. It was what 
Roman Catholics term the Host, which, being re- 
garded with great veneration, is conducted with 
considerable show, surrounded, preceded, and fol- 
lowed by numerous priests in gaudy attire, with 
candle lighted and incense burning. On seeing 
what appeared to him a singular mixture of thea- 
trical display and fanatical devotion, and which, 
indeed, seems to us a mockery of true religion, 
the gentleman, not making sufficient allowance 
for differences of opinion and religious belief, and 
for the sincerity, however mistaken, of those of -an- 
other faith than his own, imprudently determined 
to show his scorn for a display which he regarded 
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as utterly at variance with the simplicity of the 
true Christian faith. Placing himself, therefore, 
in the way of the procession, he obstinately re- 
fused to take his hat off when reque.=ted to do so. 
All unpleasantness might have been avoided had 
he but acted like many Protestants, who, not wish- 
ing to violate their consciences by any manifesta- 
tion of respect for a ceremony of which they can- 
not approve, avoid every difficulty by turning into 
another street, from which, if so disposed, they can 
view the procession in peace, without being required 
to join in any of those manifestations of reverence 
and devotion with which the true Homan Catholic 
salutes the object of his veneration. But this gen- 
tleman, with singular want of judgment and good 
taste, not to speak of Christian charity, appears to 
have thought it his duty to make an offensive ma- 
nifestation of his Protestantism, by standing, with 
his head covered, among the bowing multitude who 
reverently adored the Host. On being again mildly 
requested to take off his hat, or remove from the 
place, he expressed his determination, with a con- 
temptuous smile, to remain where he was. In con- 
sequence of conduct so offensive he was very pro- 
perly arrested, and locked up in the guard-house. 

Capttiin K , then commanding Her Majesty’s 
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man-of-war Dido^ which lay at anchor in the roads 
near Macao, on hearing that an Englishman was 
confined in the Portuguese prison, was very indig- 
nant, and immediately demanded that Governor 
Amarals, in the name of Her Majesty, should deliver 
him up unconditionally. The governor replied 
that, before doing so, he must consult the Ecclesi- 
astical Council, but promised to give a final an- 
swer as soon as possible. 

A few days after this, there happened to he a 
regatta between the men of H.M. vessel Plymouth 

and those of the Dido, at which Captain K 

was appointed one of the judges. Governor Amarals, 
and many other Portuguese officers, having also 
expressed their intention to be present on the oc- 

sasion. On the appointed day Captain K , 

after being present as a spectator, quietly left the 
place, and, taking with him a party of marines 
and .some volunteers, rowed to shore, where he 
landed opposite the house of Mr. Patrick Stew- 
ard, into which he entered, and, passing from it 
through an unoccupied house and garden, in order 
to avoid the principal streets, he arrived suddenly 
before the garrison, and rushing upon the guard, 
whom the sudden attack rendered powerless, finally 
succeeded in rescuing the imprudent Englishman. 
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In justice to both governments it must be men- 
tioned that the satisfaction which, in consequence 
of the event, was demanded by the one, was ob- 
tained without reluctance from the other. 

Returning to Victoria, we embarked the following 
day on board the Pekin, one of the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers, and were soon off for Shanghae. 
Passing through the Lyeemoon passage — a very 
pretty and interesting sail, shewing more than one 
entire side of the Island of Ilong Kong — we perceived 
fresh houses springing up in all directions. We 
had a very pleasant voyage, often catching glimpses 
of land, and obtaining views of many pretty rocks 
and islands. On the third day of our passage, 
those amongst us who loved the picturesque were 
particularly struck by the fine bold-looking appear- 
ance of the rock or Island of Taychow. On the 
morning of the fourth day we entered tlie Yangtsi 
River, the name of which, signifying “ Child of the 
Ocean,” struck us as a very poetical idea, consider- 
ing that it came from these unimaginative-looking 
people, who, I find, have bestowed on other locali- 
ties names equally sweet and poetic in their signi- 
fication. 

The river is very broad, but the water yellow 
• and dirty-looking. As it grew narrower we could 
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ARRIVAL AT SHANOHAE. 


see the banks on either side, which are flat, but 
well cultivated. About half -past two p.m. we reached 
Woo-sung. Some miles before approaching this 
place, situated on the right bank, there was a 
battery, which looked like an embankment green 
with moss or grass. It runs right up to the 
Chinese town, and has embrasures, but only one or 
two guns were to be seen in them. 

A few miles beyond, on the opposite side, we 
came in sight of an Imperialist camp, looking more 
like a collection of puppet-shows than anything 
warlike. The banners were waving, and the flag- 
staflfe, which were formed of bamboo, bent to every 
breeze. 

Soon after four we reached Shanghae, which, 
seen from the harbour, presents quite a novel 
aspect, after Hong Kong and Macao. It is quite 
flat, and the European houses look heavier and 
more substantial, and in some cases are very fine- 
looking buildings. 

We were most kindly welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
R., with whom we stayed till we left for Japan. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SiiANGilAE is now divided into separate parts, Tiic 
to^vn itself is entirely surrounded by a high wall, 
in which there are three or four gates, and on the 
top of which one can walk and inspect the city 
below. This, indeed, is the most pleasant way of 
doing so, for the town being inhabited solely by 
Chinese, and the streets being excessively naiTow 
and filthy, a walk in any of the thoroughfares is 
very offensive to the olfactory sense. 

Europeans all live oixtside, separate portions of 
land being allotted to each natiomdity. In that of 
the French, which lies nearest the town, numbers 
of Chinese have located themselves. The English 
territory is situated between the French and the 
American, and is divided on either side by a creek 
and a river, over which are thrown bridges. The 
strand here is called the Bund. The coolies 
in Shanghae, as they carry their burthens slung 
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at each end of the bamboo canes which rest 
in the usual way on their shoulders, make a pecu- 
liar noise, or rather a variety of different sounds, 
which we never heard in any other part of China 
we have visited. If two men are carrying a heavy 
load between them, the man in front will sing out, 
in a sort of falsetto voice, he-ko, to which the other 
will respond by hi-ho, or ho-ke, as the case may be, 
in a kind of broken bass ; both at the same time 
proceeding at a rapid rate, with the perspiration, 
when the weather is at all warm, standing in little 
beads on their foreheads, or streaming down their 
face and body. In the busy time of the day, when 
numbers of these labourers are passing and repass- 
ing your house, the incessant noise of their un- 
wearying voices becomes very annoying, and it is 
only time that habituates the Emopean resident 
to a nuisance which I cannot divest myself of the 
idea must be very fatiguing to the performers 
themselves. 

Everybody who has read accounts of Hong Kong 
and Shanghae must be acquainted with the mean- 
ing of the term, “pigeon English.” It is that 
strange speech spoken by those who, in the belief 
that they are speaking our powerful and express- 
ive language, systematically murder, not with- 
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out a considerable amount of previous torture, the 
Queen’s English. It is quite a puzzle to under- 
stand it. Many of the words bear no resemblance 
to those of any language I have ever heard, and 
it would puzzle the most profound linguist to trace 
them to their origin. A dictionary of this original 
Anglo-Chinese would be inestimable to the newly 
aiTived English traveller or merchant. The first 
attempts at conversation in “ pigeon English,” or 
English talkee, are enough to take the conceit out 
of a man who supposes he has a fair knowledge of 
all the varieties of his mother tongue. 

The Chinese experience considerable difficulty in 
the jironunciation of the letter R, On one occa- 
sion the boy of the house, in some part of China 
which we were visiting, appeared before me with 
the following message : “ Mem, want catchee lice 
for Missy Losy dinner?” which, being interpreted, 
signifies, “Mem, want rice for Miss Rose’s dinner?” 
As may be well imagined, 1 could sc^ircely sup- 
press a smile as I replied in the affirmative. 

Missy Losy or Lose Avas the only Avay they 
could pronounce om* little girl’s name. . 

A gentleman told us an amusing anecdote, which 
happened to a friend of his. In all cases where 
the porter does not understand English writing, it 
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is the custom for the comprador (a sort of cashier, 
or steward, employed in every counting house) to 
put the address in Chinese next to its equiva- 
lent in English. A gentleman once sent a letter 
with such a duplicate address to a friend, and 
the individual for whom it was intended being 
able to read Chinese characters (a rare circum- 
stance, owing to its great difficulty) was frightfully 
horrified when, on translating the address, he 
found that the words on the envelope were, “ To 
the red-haired barbarian,” namely, himself. In 
great indignation he summoned the cooly, desiring 
him never again to bring him a letter so addressed. 
Whereupon the son of Confucius replied, with 
genuine Chinese imperturbability, “ Suppose no 
put dat, Chinaman no sabi.” 

All the boats here, without a single exception, 
have large staring eyes painted on each side of the 
bow, “ No can see, no can sabi,” being the reason 
given for this curious custom. In the Yangtsi 
Kiver, unlike Hong Kong and Canton, very few 
females are employed in rowing, steering, or scull- 
ing, all these offices being filled by men or boys. 

There is a capital road to Sikaway, which was 
made during the war in 1857, for the easy con- 
veyance of the woimded to the hospital at that 
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place — ^literally to carry the sick away. Readers, 
pray excuse this most innocent pun ! I believe 
there was a little difficulty at first in inducing the 
Chinese to consent to the ground being touched, 
as their dead are strewn all about, and a strong 
party stoutly opposed every attempt of the allied 
forces to carry their point, nor did they yield until 
we promised to restore the place to its former state 
after the conclusion of the war. But now, though 
matters have been arranged, and peace with the 
Chinese Emperor long ago concluded, the Chinese 
themselves, seeing the advantage to all parties, 
desire no change ; and the Europeans settled there 
are too content in the possession of this one good 
road for walking, driving, or equestrian exercise, 
to relinquish it without a struggle, if they should be 
called upon to do so. It is fortunate, however, all 
parties are agreed in their wish to let things re- 
main as they are. 

The surrounding country is like one large public 
cemetery, the custom in this part of China being, 
not to bury the dead, but merely to place the 
coffin on the ground, some leaving it entirely ex- 
posed, while others, according to their ability or 
disposition, have it bound in straw or matting, or 
bricked over and concealed beneath a mound which 
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they erect over it. As these remnants of mortality 
are scattered indiscriminately about, they present 
eyesores in all directions ; for what can be more 
disagreeable than the sight of broken coffins by 
the roadside, or the skeleton exposed to view in 
the midst of fields of beautiful green paddy or 
waving grain ? We also saw numbers of jars con- 
taining bones whitening in the sun, the skull 
generally grinning at the top, supported by the 
thigh-bones crossed. 

The mounds, which are very numerous, are of 
every imaginable shape and size, raised in all kinds 
of places, without the least regard to order or 
regularity. We were told that during the time 
when the rebels approached quite close to Shanghac, 
these were first-rate places of concealment, from 
which the combatants could fire without risk to 
themselves ; thus forming at once a resting place 
for the dead and a shelter for the living. Were it 
not for this unpleasant drawback, the country 
around, though too flat for the picturesque, looks 
rich in an agricultural point of view. 

About half-way to Sikaway is a well which is 
never dry, a spring issuing perennially from the 
earth, called the Bubbling Well. Whether it is 
sulphureous or not I do not know, but I believe not. 
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During our stay in Shanghae the place was quite 
gay, in consequence of the constant arrival and de- 
parture of troops; and we often walked to the 
canal side, near the drawbridge dividing the Ame- 
rican from the English settlement, to see the boats 
unloading their cargoes of loot and treasures 
gained in the various expeditions against the Taip- 
ings, the proceeds of Avhich, after they have been 
regularly sold by auction, are fairly divided among 
the officers and soldiers. 

On the night of the 1st of May, 1862, the North 
Gate of the city was attacked by a party of the re- 
bels, and had it not been for the vigilance of our 
Punjaub or Sikh soldiers, then guarding that part 
of the wall, the men, Avho had been despatched 
from the rebel camp for the express purpose of burn- 
ing the city, Avould, in all human probability, have 
easily effected their purpose. One man was caught 
on a tree, attempting, by means of it, to scale the 
wall. The others, on perceiving the discovery and 
captui’c of their more daring companion, or leader, 
fled, after firing a few shots, Avhich were answered 
by the guard too warmly for their taste. 

The man who was captured, a mandarin, was 
next day handed over to the Taoutai, or chief of the 
city, who questioned him pretty sharply. At first 
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EXECUTION OF A MANDARIN. 


he maintained an obstinate silence, but at last 
was terrified into making a full confession; acknow- 
ledging that he was one of two hundred Taipings 
who had come all the way from Nankin on foot, 
for the express purpose of setting fire to the city 
of Shanghae. Although 1 cannot say I was dis- 
turbed by them myself, the shots were distinctly 
heard by many of the other Europeans, as well as 
by my husband, who remarked the circumstance 
to our host next morning. 

The mandarin, who had so lightly risked his life 
for a bad cause, was beheaded the following day, 
within the city walls, in a field kept for that pur- 
pose, which, I was told, presented sometimes a 
frightful appesirance, from the number of victims 
there slaughtered. It is remarkable how calmly 
these people await death, presenting their necks to 
the knife of the executioner, who cuts off head 
after head with astonishing dexterity and quick- 
ness. 

A portion of the compound belonging to the 
house we resided in having been sold to a China- 
man for building purposes, he began very actively 
to uproot the trees, measure out the ground, and 
fill the space near the gate with bricks and mor- 
tar, not forgetting, however, previous to commenc- 
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ing operations, certain formal proceedings which 
are generally gone through, and which we watched 
with considerable interest and amusement. 

As the labourers clialked out the line of demar- 
cation, a tray, on which certain comestibles were ar- 
ranged, Avas placed on the ground A piece of boiled 
pork stood in the centre, and on one side a boiled 
chicken, the whole body of which was covered with 
a kind of saflfron-coloured dye, with its head pressed 
under tlie two wings, which were brought forward, 
having a few long feathers left sticking out at each 
end, so as to present a most ludicrous appearance 
when they were united above the foAvl’s head, more 
especially as some were also suffered to remain un- 
plucked from the tail. A coarse-looking fish oc- 
cupied the dish on the other side of the pork, and 
a number of small cups were aiTanged in front, 
containing a yclloAvish-looking liquid, called Sam- 
shu, wliich, we Avere told, Avas made from rice, 
and is, I believe, very potent in its effects. Be- 
sides these there were other dishes, or, more pro- 
perly, saucers, filled Avith different kinds of mix- 
tures, and a basket, which was placed on one side, 
containing a number of pieces of paper, silver gilt, 
to represent the sycee. This is Avhat they term 
“ chin-chilling ” the ground, and is an offering 
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to their deity, by which, in their belief, they 
secure themselves from any accident or harm dur- 
ing the time they are employed in the erection of 
the house. After leaving the viands thus exposed 
for a few hours, they set to work and eat them. 

We used to amuse ourselves sometimes by watch- 
ing the progress of this building, which they seemed 
to pile up as a child raises a house of cards, and 
certainly it was not calculated to resist much 
inclement weather. 

The city wall is from three to four miles in cir- 
cumference. When we were there it was strongly 
fortified, each gate being securely guarded by 
night and day. 

Entering by the Port Montauban, which was de- 
fended by French soldiers, and turning to the 
right, we soon gained the summit of the wall. A 
great portion of it was guarded by Sikhs, after 
whom came the tents of the Imperialists, a drowsy, 
inactive-looking set, dressed in blue jackets bound 
with crimson, and with Chinese pantaloons of the 
usual style. A large round white piece of cloth, 
placed immediately in front of the breast, which, I 
understand, forms an admirable point for an aim, 
and on which were painted some Chinese characters, 
revealing, most probably, the name or number of 
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the regiment, &c., to which the soldier belonged, 
was almost the only mark that distinguished them 
from their more peaceful brethren. 

The wall must formerly have been very broad, 
and many parts still remain pretty entire, but the 
masonry on the inner side, which supported the 
groundwork between, has crumbled away, or been 
removed, and the mound has, consequently, gradu- 
ally sloped off from the outer wall, making it, in 
many places, from its irregularity and narrowness, 
wearisome to walk upon. 

The interior of the city, which we entered on an- 
other occasion, presents a most lively scene, but is 
so disgustingly filthy, that I cannot possibly de- 
scribe it, but must necessarily leave it to the ima- 
gination of my readers. 

Following our guide, we threaded our Avay 
through the labyrinth of narrow streets, or rather 
alleys, walking in and out of the principal curiosity 
shops, and peeping into every place where we 
thought there might be something worth seeing. 

An opium-smoking shop attracting our attention, 
we stepped in to “ makee look see.” A ghastly, 
emaciated-looking Chinaman passed us at the 
door, and narrowly escaped a fall, as he slip- 
ped off that tottering block of stone which. 
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half-buried in mud and water, forms the step into 
the house. Placing a few cash on a kind of table 
or counter, the shopman transferred them to a cup 
amidst a heap of others, whilst the lethargicdooking 
customer roused his energies sufficiently to take 
up what he had paid for. This was a dark thick- 
looking substance, like treacle, which the dealer 
ladled out from a large wooden bowl, and, after 
weighing carefully in a pair of scales, placed 
on small pieces of paper with scrupulous exactness. 

The smoker then took his place amongst a num- 
ber of others, who, ranged down each side of the 
long room, reclining on mats, were placed on raised 
platforms, their heads resting on bamboo poles 
which run do^vn the two walls. Before each was 
fixed a lamp, from which, after having rolled a 
small quantity of the deleterious matter between 
his thumb and first finger, and then inserted it into 
the tiny hole, little bigger than a pin’s -head, he 
lighted his bamboo pipe (about a foot and a half 
long), near the end of which was a small round 
bowl, into which the opium was put, and pressed 
down with a small thin reed. When all was 
ready, he placed it at the light, and drew vigor- 
ously, never withdrawing it once from the lamp. 

Now was the time, I saw, to watch the terribly 
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fascinating effects of this powerful drug. The 
small eye of the haggard, w^ary-looking man 
lighted up with sudden brilliancy, and the melan- 
choly expression of his face disappearing, was suc- 
ceeded by a look of contentment, and even of tem- 
porary bliss. The smoke, I should think, must 
enter his mouth in great quantities, though, as only 
a small thin vapour escapes occasionally from his 
nose, his mouth never being removed from the 
pipe, the natural conclusion is that by far the 
greater portion must be swallowed. On asking 
our guide how much each of these little papers of 
opium cost, he replied thirty cash — equal to about 
two cents and a half, or one penny farthing of our 
money. 

The Chinese silk shop is a remarkable place for 
neatness and regularity. We have one near the 
end of this narrow street, the shelves of which, ar- 
ranged, with the utmost regard to order, all round 
the shop, are filled with silks of various hues, though 
of the colours we can see but little, each piece 
being neatly folded in thin paper, which is care- 
fully pasted, leaving only the ends exposed. Should 
^ou desire to become a purchaser of some of -these 
4:ich and costly materials — ^which are, in fact, well 
worth the trouble of bringing home — at -least a 
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dozen or two of these nicely folded parcels have 
to be tom open^ in order that, before selecting 
any article, you may be able to judge of its 
quality by comparison with that of others. The bar- 
gain being concluded, the whole must be wrapped 
up and gummed as before, a rather tedious process, 
I should fancy. 

As but few ladies walk in this dirty part of the 
town, I was evidently regarded in the light of a 
“ curio.” Numbers followed our footsteps, and at 
each halt we made, crowds gathered round us, as 
though they had come purposely to see a “ sight,” 
and were determined not to be disappointed. 1 
remember, particularly, a group of boys, who, after 
regarding me for some time attentively, smiled 
with evident satisfaction at the penetration of one 
of their number, who remarked to the others, in a 
tone loud enough for me to hear, “ Mem — ^mem — 
one piecy cow,” signifying that I was of the female 
gender, cow being the term used to designate 
everything that is feminine. 

We passed numbers of eating-houses, more or 
less filled by hungry individuals, mostly men, all 
of whom were eating, apparently with great gusto, 
the cups being raised to their mouth with one 
hand, and the chop-sticks actively employed by 
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the other to stow in the food, an operation which 
is performed with remarkable celerity. We noticed 
that table-linen was an article in the use of which 
great economy was observed, one napkin serving for 
all to wipe their mouths on at the conclusion of 
the repast. 

Hearing musical sounds issuing from one of these 
establishments, on gaining the spot we observed 
about half-a-dozen musicians entertaining a number 
of their fellow-countrymen, who, dressed in their 
best satin bajus, conical-shaped hats, made of pith, 
and surmounted by a deep crimson tassel, were en- 
joying a super-excellent dinner, there being at least 
fifty different kinds of dishes before them, all more 
or less greasy and unctuous-looking. This, we 
were told, was a feast previous to a marriage ; a 
ceremony regarding which we may at present com- 
municate some of the information we acquired 
during our residence in this strange land. The 
bride is sold by her parents, or parent, and on the 
day appointed for the wedding, is sent to her 
future lord and master in a chair, the door of 
which has been carefully closed and locked, the. 
key having been deposited in the keeping of a 
relative or friend, who, with an air of importance, 
denoting a proud consciousness of the great trust 
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confided to his watchful guardianship, accompanies 
or walks behind the bride. On arriving at the 
door of the bridegroom’s house, the bearer of the 
key steps forward, arrests the progress of the sedan 
by a wave of his hand, and enters the door of the 
house, opened for his reception. After a delay of 
some minutes, during which the friends and rela- 
tives, as. well as the assembled crowd, wait with 
impatient looks, the door again opens, and the key- 
bearer, who has transferred his charge to the care of 
the expectant bridegroom, reappears. Without any 
hesitation, or unnecessary bashfulness, the gentle- 
man at once opens the door of the chair and in- 
spects his purchase. If her face — ^for its beauty 
in the Chinese conception of the term, and her feet 
for their diminutive size — suit him, he gives her 
his hand, and, with great efforts at gallantry, con- 
ducts her to the principal room of his house, where 
both burn incense, bow before idols, and worship 
the memory of their ancestors, the parents follow- 
ing their example. The bride then retires for a few 
minutes, and all partake of a grand feast. The 
chief ceremony, in which both bride and bride- 
groom drink from one cup of wine, signifying 
that their union is now irrevocable, is then per- 
formed. 
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Should the bride, however, prove distasteful to 
the bridegroom’s fancy, he at once relocks the door, 
hands the key back to the man who brought it, 
and returns to his own house, merely forfeiting the 
sum he had paid, varying, according to circum- 
stances, from six dollars to five or six thousand, 
which sum the parents retain as their lawful right. 
This, frequently repeated, would soon impoverish 
any but the richest merchants, and as they are 
never allowed to see their bride before they open 
the door of the chair in which she is sent, it is not 
strange that they should sometimes repent of their 
bargain. 

The poor bride, on the other hand, has no such 
alternative. Kept in confinement until she is 
marriageable, she is then disposed of to the highest 
bidder, and dispatched from the paternal roof, 
where all her life of limited joy, from childhood’s 
innocent gambles to the pleasures of more sedate 
years, has been passed, where the gentle mother who 
lovingly tended her infant years, and guided her 
childish steps, is left to live out her lonely existence, 
uncaring and uncared for by the voluptuous father, 
who lias, probably, long since discarded her for a 
younger and “ fairer favourite.” 

The young girl arrives in front of her pur- 
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chaser’s house, and, with breathless anxiety and 
gloomy forebodings, hears the key placed in the 
lock, and the door turn on its hinges. If, after 
inspection, his purchase is deemed satisfactory, she 
becomes the property of a new master, to all of 
whose wishes and commands she must be subser- 
vient, her own feelings or inclinations being totally 
disregarded. 

So abject is the condition to which the marriage 
tie condemns a woman in China, that she may be 
divorced, not only for any levity of manner, or im- 
propriety of behaviour, but even for being too sickly 
or more than usually talkative. The ceremony, 
however, must doubtless vary in an empire of such 
extent as that of China, every different part of the 
country having its own peculiar form. 

A lady in Macao described to us the form in 
common use there, one totally different from that 
already referred to. I will give it, as nearly as 
I can remember, in her own words. 

Previous to entering the bridal palanquin — ^for 
there is one expressly used on these occasions, 
more or less decorated and gilt, according to the 
wealth and station of the parties — the bride is made 
to walk over a small caldron of burning charcoal. 
At the same time, her mother presents her with a 
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handful of rice, her last meal under the paternal 
roof. The farewells are said, the partings are over, 
and the young girl enters her chair. On reaching 
the house of the intended bridegroom, the bride is 
shown to a room, where are deposited the boxes 
containing her trouiSseau, &c., upon one of which 
she sits to receive her “future,’' closely veiled, 
and, doubtless, trembling in every limb. Entering, 
after a few moments’ delay, fan in hand, eager to 
behold his purchase, he raises the veil which con- 
ceals her features, gazes for some seconds on the 
bashful maiden, and, if satisfied with her ap- 
pearance, places the fan at the back of his neck. 
The matter being thus settled, the ceremonies pro- 
ceed. If, on the contrary, he disapproves of her, 
he places the fan in the gaiter below his knee, and 
the mortified damsel is taken back to her home. 

The next ceremony, in case the bride suits, takes 
place the following day. All the relatives of the 
bridegroom having been invited, tea is made, and 
the newly-married couple serve their guests ; the 
bride being, of course, the cynosure of aU eyes, 
and open to every kind of criticism. They then 
go to the joss-house, and all make “ chin-chin-joss.” 
When night comes on small candles are stuck 
about the wooden floor, which, being lighted, the 
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young bride is made to pick her steps between them, 
a task of great difficulty, during the performance 
of which the guests examine narrowly her poor de- 
formed feet. The last probationary duty imposed 
on her is that of cutting out flowers, &c., in paper. 
If she shows herself sufficiently expert in this orna- 
mental accomplishment to satisfy the taste of those 
who ai’e watching her performance with critical 
eyes, the general approbation with which she meets 
probably makes up in some measure for the severity 
of the ordeal through which she has had to pass. 

Farther on we arrived opposite the largest joss- 
house, and, passing through a sort of chamber, 
found ourselves in an open court ; traversing which, 
we entered a door near the end, where we saw a 
kind of altar, with a small figure dressed in blue 
upon it. This figure, which was encircled with a 
girdle, made, apparently, to represent precious 
stones, reminded me of the pictures of some of the 
Jewish high-priests. Behind it, besides other 
figures, were three gilt images in oases, of which 
we could sec only the heads through little glass 
windows, let in just before the faces. The priests, 
or bonzes, with their shaven heads, and plain grey 
garments, stood about, apparently having but little 
to occupy their time, I am told these individuals 
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are, in general, very little respected by the people. 

Passing on through a door to the left, we as- 
cendjpd a flight of steps, and entered a lofty temple, 
down each side of which were ranged against the 
wall, some feet above the ground, nine gilt figures 
in sitting postures. Opposite the windows were 
seven gigantic figures on a raised platform, the 
ground of which was made to represent clouds. 
The one in the centre, which was painted, not gilt, 
and had a crown on the head, and garments of a 
most costly description, was seated. The two 
figures nearest each end Avere adorned Avith a kind 
of patchwork, formed of pieces of Chinese embroi- 
dery. Before them was an immense screen, or 
wall, running up to the roof, on the other side of 
which Avas seated their principal image, called Shi- 
levah, of enormous proportions, all gilt, Avith a 
figure in an attitude of devotion on each side. In 
front of all were stands for tapers, which are burned 
as in Homan Catholic churches, two large, elabo- 
rately painted ones being fixed in candlesticks on 
each side. The usual immense bell and gong were 
fixed up to the right and left before the altar. 

Our guide now led us back again through the 
smaller temple, and by another door, into a chamber 
in which were other figures. From thence, enter- 
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ing a species of corridor, we saw before us the ‘‘bad 
images,” or representations of evil spirits, ranged 
on raised platforms against the wall; a figure of the 
devil standing at the end, almost covered with 
gilt papers, made to represent silver sycee, which 
the natives offer to him. On the raised platform, 
opposite the windows, were arranged about a 
dozen, or more, gUt figures, with wicked-looking 
faces ; and below them numbers of small figures, 
representing, 1 suppose, imps of different kinds and 
forms, some with the heads of animals, and others 
red, green, or black, with white horns. The scene 
probably represented a species of Chinese purga- 
tory, as numbers of these monsters were evidently 
torturing different victims. One figure, like a human 
being, was represented as undergoing the awful 
process of being sawn in two, while another appeared 
to have been deprived of his limbs, a third was 
suffering unheard-of torments in a caldron of boiling 
oil, and a fourth was seen struggling with serpents. 
Such, if he does not propitiate the evil spirits, are 
the future torgients which the orthodox Chinese be- 
liever dreads, and, in the hope of escaping them, he 
comes here to pray, to bum tapers, and to make 
offerings to his deities. 

One or two figiu’es we saw almost covered with 
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bits of red cloth, and on asking our guide the rea- 
son, he replied. 

Oh ! Chinaman come here, makee chin-chin- 
joss, for, if no makee, no good Chinaman.”. 

It is one of the convenient articles of a China- 
man’s belief that the good deities are sure to take 
care of him, hut that the evil ones require propi- 
tiating, and must therefore be invoked. This is 
something like holding a candle to the devil. 

•No particular day in the week is set apart for 
worship, but different feasts are celebrated on cer- 
tain occasions thi’oughout the year. On the other 
side was a similar corridor, devoted also to the evil 
ones. 

Besides these temples, near the street is a build- 
ing containing three very large figures, which, as 
our guide informed us, being intended only for the 
worship of the mandarins, are not shown to 
strangers. 
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The Chinese women here, I notice, are much bet- 
ter-looking, in general, than those of Hong Eong 
or Macao ; their complexions, in particular, being 
mvich better. Though I was told that this supe- 
riority is, in a great measure, attributable to art, 
as, indeed, I could easily discover in those of the 
higher classes I saw passing in chairs, or occasion- 
ally walking, yet amongst the labouring, classes 
I could trace very often, through their filth, a more 
ruddy hue and a clearer sUn than their southern 
sisters possessed, the faces being pleasanter in ex- 
pression, the nose frequently less flat and the mouth 
better shaped. 

The dressof the ladies is very modest, but generally 
gaudy. An embroidered light-blue silk dress, like a 
tunic, or large loose jacket, is fastened at the neck. 
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and descends below the knees. Below this are trou- 
sers, sometimes of one colour and sometimes of an- 
other, but generally worked in patterns with gold or 
silver thread, the usual tiny ornamental shoe peep- 
ing out beneath. The hair is arranged differently from 
what 1 saw at Hong Kong, the form in which it is 
dressed not being quite so extensive. It is gummed 
and arranged at the back over a sort of framework 
resembling the handle of a tea-pot ; a head-dress being 
placed across the front, very much like that worn 
by the Egyptian women, coming to a peak over 
the forehead, and frequently ornamented with pre- 
cious stones, differing in value according to the 
wealth of the wearer. Flowers are also often worn, 
and silver pins are invariably stuck about, without • 
any idea of regularity, but simply according to the 
taste of the wearer or her waiting-maid. 

The men shave the front part of their head, and • 
wear the haii* at the back long and plaited. The 
Chinese, in olden times, wore their hair like the 
Koreans, tied in a knot at the top of the head, but 
the Tartars introduced the habit of wearing the 
tail. A celebrated writer ascribes this strange 
custom to two reasons — first, a wish to imitate the 
tail of a favourite horse, and secondly, the desire 
of distinguishing their own adherents from the 
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loyal subjects of the Ming family. Many men at 
first obstinately refused to adopt this new and 
ridiculous custom, but each refractory subject was 
so terribly punished, that the rest, taking warning, 
submitted, and, singular to say, they are now so 
proud of this appendage, that the longer it grows 
the more it is valued, and one of their greatest 
punishments is to be deprived of it, thieves and 
other great criminals probably considering the de- 
privation of their tails to be the, severest part of 
their punishment. 

' Although the punishment of the cangue has 
been already described by many previous writers, 
any account of this remarkable part of the world 
would necessarily be incomplete without some 
notice of it. It is composed of four pieces of wood, 
joined together so as to form a square, in the 
centre of which a hole, large enough to admit the 
neck, is cut. This piece of machinery is so con- 
trived that it rests upon the shoulders ; and the 
wi'etched criminal is thus exposed to public shame 
for different periods of time, according to the 
nature of his crime, the offence of which he has 
been guilty being written in legible characters on 
the board. 

I am told it is extremely difficult to sleep or rest 

H 
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with this torturing instrument around the neck, its 
weight averaging, in general, from forty to eighty 
pounds. In some cases the miserable sufiFerer has 
been known to fall down and expire in the streets 
from sheer exhaustion. 

The Chinese are famous for their fireworks, 
which are really excellent. Those most commonly 
used’are the crackers, which are frequently sus- 
pended over a railing for display, and go off in a 
string, one after the other, each making a loud re- 
port. According to Cntzlaffs account, gunpowder 
was in use in China before it was discovered or in- 
troduced at all into Europe. 

Like all Eastern nations, the Chinese are exces- 
sively superstitious, placing much reliance in amu- 
lets, talismans, &c., &c., of which there are no end. 
A very singular one is made of old cash, in the 
shape of a small sword, decorated with a cord and 
tassel. This they consider one of their principal 
charms against the attempts of evil spirits to gain 
possession of them. 

We quite expected to taste most superior fla- 
voured tea during our residence in China, but were 
disappointed, probably on account of not sufficiently 
valuing the fresher flavour, our taste being so per- 
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verted that we preferred what we had partaken of 
at home. 

Though they must appear like the repetition of 
an oft-told tale, a few remarks upon this in- 
estimable shrub may, perhaps, not come amiss. It 
grows from about four to five feet high, and looks 
very much like a small myrtle, the leaves being 
dai’k and glossy. It is grown from seed, which is 
left in a kind of nursery for a year, or sometimes 
more, when it is transplanted to the general field, 
and set in rows, from six to seven feet apart, the 
leaves being ready for gathering the following year. 
It beai’s a little white flower, which some have 
likened to our wild-rose, and which is succeeded 
by a kind of small nut. 

There are immense varieties of the tree, that of 
the green tea difiei’ing a little from the ordinary 
black, in the leaf, but the great difference in the 
flavour, we were told, is mostly attributable to the 
alteration in preparing it. Every other kind is put 
out in the sun to dry, whereas that intended for 
green tea is not similarly exposed, but at once 
undci'goes the firing process. There is much truth 
in the general belief that green tea is. coloured, as 
we have ourselves known instances of its undergo- 
ing this operation. 

M 2 
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The population of China has been said to be very 
numerous, a statement which one can well imagine, 
from observation, to be correct, for it is evident that 
two Chinamen can exist in comfort Avherc a single 
European would almost starve. They ai‘c so little 
scrupulous about their food, that literally it might 
be said, “ All is fish which copies to their net.'’ 
Rats, mice, dogs, cats, donkeys, and every species 
of vegetable, are alike partaken of and relished by 
them. Fish, dried, and kept till the stench is per- 
fectly awful, forms a delicacy to cat with their rice. 
But it must not be imagined that this statement 
applies to the richer classes, who often fare sump- 
tuously, and are, in many cases, quite gourmands 
in their way. 

Besides the fact that Chinamen, generally, can 
subsist on a much less ample and generous diet 
than is necessary for Europeans, there are other 
reasons why one does not wonder at the immense 
number of their population. There is not, so far 
as we arc enabled to judge, from the limited por- 
tion of the Country we have travelled through, or of 
which we have obtained information, one square 
inch of ground wasted. The streets of their cities 
are narrow, and their court-yards, when they pos- 
sess any, snuill and confined. They have, com- 
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paratively, very few pleasure-grounds. Every inch 
of land is turned to some useful purpose, their 
gardens even being intended not for ornament, but 
for profit or subsistence. Their fields of grain, &c., 
are manured in a remarkably careful, but cheap 
and disgusting manner. 

It is considered quite a disgrace to die unmar- 
ried, and each man, besides marrying early, is 
allowed any number of concubines he can aflbrd to 
keep. 

We often partook of the far-famed birds’-nest 
soup, which, without the additional llavouriug fur- 
nished by -the cook, would be perfectly tasteless. 
The Cliiuesc liking for it arises, probably, from 
their general penchant for all gelatinous substances. 
Many European residents likewise consider it both 
nutritious and wholesome. The nests are very 
expensive, being brought from the Sunda Islands, 
and taking much time and trouble in collecting. 
So far as we could ascertain, no one has yet been 
able to find out what their composition is ; but it 
is generally supposed that the swallows pick up 
a kind of glutinous vegetable, with which they form 
their nest. 

Another great delicacy among the Chinese is the 
bioho-de-mar, or sea-slug, of which there exist 
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many varieties. Shark-fins, fish-maws, &c., &c., arc 
all alike highly pmed, and, consequently, from the 
great demand for them, more or less expensive. 

Nothing can be more amusing than the obser- 
vation of the various modes of salutation, and tlie 
ceremonies with which strangers are received in 
different countries. 

The Chinaman meeting with a friend never shakes 
hands with him, but joins his own together and 
shakes them, at the same time uttering the Chinese 
“ How d’ye do?” 

One of their most curious ceremonies is that called 
the kow-tow, which is only performed before the 
Emperor, who exacts it, not only from ambassadors, 
but from all tributary princes. On being admitted 
to the presence of the Emperor, they fii’st advance 
and then kneel, holding both hands forward. Strik- 
ing their heads three times on the ground, they 
rise, and repeat the same operation twice more. 
The music then beats time to a species of herald, 
who proclaims aloud, 

“ Behold what an act of submission to our Em- 
peror 1 Witness the obedience shewn ! ” 

This ceremony is also expected in return for 
any message, however unimportant, or any present, 
however small, which the Celestial Emperor may 
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send. It is related that, in the year 1795, the 
Dutch embassy went through this humiliating cere- 
mony, to testify their gratitude for the regal gift 
of some hones the flesh of which had been half- 
gnawed oflF. 

The Chinese knowledge of geography must be 
very limited, for we were told that, even to the 
present day, they consider the earth one vast plain 
— China, of course, being situated exactly in the 
centre. 

When the Emperor wishes to get rid of a trouble- 
some courtier or minister, he sends him a piece of 
silver cord ; and unless the obnoxious individual 
takes the hint, and cmninits suicide, his life is dis- 
posed of for him ; the emblem sent being consi- 
dered quite a sufiicient warning, the object of 
which is perfectly intelligible. 

The Tae-pings, or rebels, ai’e principally com- 
posed of the idle and the lazy, in fact, the very 
dregs of the people ; and no sooner does the indus- 
trious peasant cultivate his land and prepare to 
reap the frnits of his labour, than his rapacious 
brethren come down upon him, despoil him of every- 
thing, and murder, or make slaves of men, women, 
and children — horrors which the Imperialists seem 
to have no power to arrest. 
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The Tae-pings advance with rapid stride, dealing 
death and destruction around, and speedily reduc- 
ing whole provinces to a state of anarchy and con- 
fusion. As, under such circumstances, we could 
not look on and remain inactive, the allied armies 
have taken up arms in the cause, and have already 
taught these rebels some salutary lessons, with 
great loss to them and comparatively little to the 
Europeans. 

Soon after our arrival at Shanghae the troops 
returned from taking a town called Kahding, 
which they stormed on the 1st of May. The fol- 
lowing description of the affair was communicated 
to us ; — 

Having cleared away, over night, the obstruc- 
tion of trees which the Chinese had thrown across 
the creek, the guns opened fire about five a.m., 
and they soon perceived that their work would be 
light, for, in a very short time, the rebels seemed 
to abandon the south gate entirely, and a shell 
bursting over a house in the town sefr fire to it and 
terrified the inhabitants. Ordera were then given 
for the boats to advance, which they did, till they 
arrived at the ditch which surrounded the wall, 
where, forming a bridge across, in ten minutes the 
ladders were conveyed over. 
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It was then perceived that Corporal Collins, of 
the Royal Engineers, had already gained the top 
of the wall, having scrambled up with no assist- 
ance hut the holes the shells had made. He was 
rapidly followed by others, and ladders were soon 
planted thickly against the wall, on which two 
Chang-maous were killed, and about twenty shot 
in the streets below. The South Gate was then 
opened, and the troops marched in to the music of 
the French band. 

Kahding was thus taken in an hour and a 
half after the action began. The English fixed 
upon a Pagoda, which is situated near the centre 
of the city, as a good depot for loot, and it 
was left in charge of a guard of the Twenty-Second 
Regiment, indiscriminate plundering being strictly 
prohibited. 

After waiting half an hour, in order to give the 
soldiers time to secure and deposit the valuables, 
the troops were ordered to leave, and, as they 
passed out, a guard was stationed to examine each 
man, and oblige him to surrender any article he 
might have taken possession of, as all was to be 
sold and the money equally divided. In one house 
was found a quantity of porter and cherry-brandy, 
and in another an English musket, some pistols. 
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and a number of cases containing English and 
French ammunition. 

Nearly three hundred ponies and a number of 
boats were captured. The loot was estimated at 
considerably above a hundred thousand dollars. 
Fifteen hundred prisoners were taken, fifty of 
whom, being well-known as ringleaders, were im- 
mediately delivered up to the Taoutai for punish- 
ment. Among the captives were one hundred and 
fifty women, many of whom had been branded on 
the cheeks with the Tae-ping characters. The 
latter were, of course, at once released, but several 
implored to be allowed to accompany their deli- 
verers to Shanghae, their fear of again falling into 
the hands of the rebels was so great. 

One soldier told us he had seen a poor young 
girl whom the Tae-pings, in cruel sport, had burnt 
up to the knees, till she was quite unable to Avalk. 
The rebel loss was estimated at from one thousand 
to two thousand, whilst ours was trifling. The 
poor inhabitants seemed delighted to throw off the 
oppressive yoke of the Tae-pings, and resumed 
their labours with cheerfulness and pleasure: 

The same kind of chairs are used here as in 
llong Kong, some ladies making use of open ones 
in prefe)’encc, when it is not too warm or Avet. 
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The coolies are, generally, very sure-footed, but 
should the front one slip, you run a chance of an 
ugly fall. 

A young officer. Lieutenant Wilson, was killed in 
the following manner. He was smoking his cigar 
in one of the palanquins, and leaning forward so as 
to rest his arms on the front part of the convey- 
ance, when the front cooly lost his footing, and 
the unfortunate young man fell out, knocking his 
head against a stone. The two bearers, perceiving 
him lying prostrate, became frightened, and ran 
away. The officer was thus left uncared for in 
the streets of Shanghae, till, fortunately, a mili- 
tary doctor, who happened to be passing by, saw 
him, and had the senseless body conveyed to the 
nearest place of shelter, where he was carefully 
tended till next day, when he died from the effects 
of the wound or neglect. 

A very curious species of conveyance is used 
here by the Chinese. It is pushed, like a wheel- 
barrow, from behind, and goes on two wheels. A 
partition runs right down the middle, and on each 
side is a place for a passenger. When the wind is 
favourable, they actually put up a sail. Some- 
times we saw a man on one side, and a woman 
on the other, and vex’y frequently a Chinaman and 
his luggage. 
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One day we went to inspect one of the Baby 
Towers, of which there are numbers near Shanghai. 
They are wells surrounded by walls, with apertures 
through which the bodies are thrown in. It ap- 
pears that all poor people’s children, which die in 
infancy, are wrapped up in straw and deposited in 
one of these toAVers, to aA’^oid the expense of coffins 
and burial ceremonies. They emit a terrible odour, 
and when the mass of straAV bundles alniost 
reaches the top of the tower, it is emptied, the 
contents are burnt, and the ashes spread as 
manure over the fields. Such a mode of disposing 
of the bodies of infants struck us as a grgat in- 
centive to infanticide, a crime Avhich is so very 
common in China. 

I travelled with a lady, on one occasion, avIio 
had a Chinese Avet-nurse, the father of Avhose child 
she told me it Avas her firm belief, from many cir- 
cumstances, must have destroyed his offspring, and 
deposited it in one of these horrible places, or 
thrown it there alive ; for the woman Avept almost 
unceasingly, and refused to idlege any reason for 
her constant grief. 

We were told that it Avas not at all uncommon 
to dispose in this manner of female childi’en, Avho 
are considered as only an additional burthen to be 
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providcil for, and an uncertain article of sale when 
they become marriageable ; whereas boys are made 
to work as soon as possible, and thus, at an early 
age, become useful to their families. 

According to a writer of note, the birth of a 
daughter is a matter of sorrow to the parents. 
“ The best way,” he goes on to state, “ of satisfy- 
ing the female babe is to furnish it with tiles to 
play with, whilst a boy is presented with gems and 
precious stones.” • 

Such are the terms which he employs to denote 
the insignificance of the first, and the importance 
of the second. Although a very celebrated writer 
has computed that twenty boys are born to twenty- 
five girls, it is a well-ascertained fact that the male 
population is much larger than the female ; facts 
which justify us in inferring that many female in- 
fants must he killed at their birth. 

“ One cannot reflect ou this subject without shud- 
dering. Infanticide is a crime of the most atro- 
cious and heartless nature. The new-born babe 
has scarcely felt the caresses of its fond mother 
before it is drowned in warm water. At the very 
moment of its birth it is consigned, by a deed of 
darkness, to the grave. The excuse made for so 
horrible a crime is that instantaneous death is pre- 
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ferable to protracted misery — that the father is the 
best judge and arbiter of the destiny of his child. 

“The government connives at this monstrous 
practice, because it acknowledges the sovereign 
authority of the parent over his offspring, makes 
him the arbiter of its destiny, allows the issue of 
life or death to remain in his hands, and considers 
female infanticide as the most effectual check upon 
the too rapid increase of population. Such princi- 
ples could emanate only from that fallen spirit who 
was a murderer from the beginning. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the number of children thus in- 
humanly dispatched ; but we can assure the readei^ 
from actual observation, that the murder of female 
infants is a crime widely prevalent throughout the 
empire, and perpetrated with shameless atrocity." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

We left Shanghae in a sailing vessel for Nagasaki, 
and, owing to an unfavourable wind and strong 
current, two days had elapsed before we reached the 
mouth of the Yangtsi. The first day we went on 
pretty well, soon getting clear of Gutzlaff Rocks, 
and steering straight for Japan. 

Our captain was a native of Scotland, but having 
married in America, and his children settling there, 
he' considered that his adopted country, and him- 
self a naturalized Yankee. He was a kind-hearted 
individual, but had some peculiarities which often 
made us laugh. He was very loquacious, and, in 
the course of' conversation, related to me how, 
being one day sent on business from his ship, he 
slipped on the snow at a corner of the street, and 

N 
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in his fall brought to the ground with him a young 
lady who happened to be near him at the time — 
fortunately, we must consider it, for, to make a 
long story short, she eventually became his bride. 
I found, subsequently, that the captain was in the 
habit of relating this story of his courting days to 
every new acquaintance. 

He used to entertain us vastly with his remarks 
to the -steward, a Chinaman, who, growing tired of 
a sea-faring life, had determined to return to liis 
native land. For some reason or other, whether 
in obedience to the wishes of the captain, or from 
choice, I cannot say, he had cut off his tail and 
allowed the front part of his hair to grow, so that, 
except for the unmistakable Chinese stamp of 
feature, he might have passed for a native of any 
other nation. Now, however, that the thought of 
home was ever present to his mind, he had deter- 
mined on allowing^ his hair to grow. At the time 
we became acquainted with him it had progressed 
considerably, but as it was not yet of a “ tailable ” 
length, it was always in the way, and looked more 
like the appendage of a wild animal than of a human 
being. This was a great source of annoyance to 
our captain, more especially as he had a lady 
passenger — namely, myself. 
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“ Can’t you cut your hair, steward ? ” he would 
say, pointing with the two middle fingers of his 
right hand to the undeveloped tail. “ If I were 
you I would most assuredly try and be more like 
a civilized being, especially in the presence of a 
lady. Now, steward, I must beg, as a personal 
favour, that you will cut your hair.” 

To this, and similar remarks, made at every 
meal ten or eleven times, the meek steward never 
made a single reply, nor did he ever seem in the 
least inclined to grant the favour so graciously de- 
manded. Sometimes in the middle of a repast, 
without saying anything to us, he would summon 
this indispensable attendant, and, as soon as he 
made his appearance, address him thus : 

“ Now, steward, you would oblige me if you 
would place the potatoes near the lady. Can you 
not see she is fond of potatoes ? I wonder you 
have not the politeness to see that. Do try and 
be more observing and considerate — you will oblige 
me — shall take it as a personaT favour if you 
will observe these matters in future.” 

He would accompany these remarks with the 
usual action of his fingers, at the same time bend- 
ing his head and body to and fro, as though to 
keep tiine to the words, and to add force to each 

N 2 
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syllable he uttered. The Chinaman’s generally 
immoveable features would involuntarily relax into 
a species of semi-grin ; and, though we strove to 
conceal our own inclination to smile, the very idea 
of a Chinaman’s being polite, observing, or consi- 
derate, was too much for our risible muscles, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty we could refrain 
from laughing outright. 

At last, after two days and nights spent in the 
river, we reached the boimdless ocean, and, the 
first evening we were fairly out at sea, our captain 
came down to the .saloon, his countenance express- 
ive of unfeigned pleasure. 

“ This time to-morrow,” he exclaimed, “ with 
this wind, we shall be half-way to Nagasaki ; and 
in three days from this I shall be proud to land 
you there.” 

This assurance gave us no little satisfaction, and 
we retired to our narrow couches with feelings 
akin to those of great glee. Unfortunately for us, 
however, the morning gave little promise of realiz- 
ing the evening’s prophecy. My nurse came to 
me, with a grave, inquiring look, and said, in her 
broken English, 

“ Ship no walkee, mem ! Why ship no walkee, 
mem ? ” 
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I was, at first, at a loss to understand her mean- 
ing, but was not long in making the discovery that 
we were becalmed, the wind having sunk entirely 
over-night. 

We continued thus for days, making little, if 
any, progress. To add to our discomforts, my 
husband, who had caught a bad cold from staying 
too late on deck whilst we were in the fog of the 
river, now sufiered from a severe attack of bron- 
chitis, which made our trial of patience all the 
more hard to bear. Our time of endurance was, 
indeed, a wretched and anxious one ; and, no 
doubt, our own impatience made the ordeal appear 
even more lengthened and trying than it really was. 
But what benefit could we derive from mumuring 
against the will of Providence ? If the delay was 
tedious, it had its compensations. The days were 
lovely, the sky cloudless, and the sea smooth as 
glass, with only the occasional sight of a shark, or 
smaller fish, to ruffle its tranquil surface. When 
night came the calmness was even more beautiful, 
each glittering star, in the vast expanse above, 
seeming mirrored in the depth below ; but, alas ! 
we lay like a log on the waters, our hearts long- 
ing for a breeze, but the wind lending a deaf ear 
to oui’ wishes. 
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Fortunately, the captain was very kind-hearted 
and considerate, rendering us every assistance he 
could think of ; and thus the time rolled on, till, 
in a week, a light breeze sprang up, wafting us 
slowly onward, lessening, by degrees, the four hun- 
dred and fifty miles which separate Japan from the 
mouth of the Yangtsi. 

On the morning of the 23rd of May we first 
sighted land, the Gotto Islands, and, after round- 
ing the Cape, also called Gotto, arrived in front of 
the Island of Fukaye, of which I took a small 
sketch. This is the largest of the group, all of 
which arc in possession of the Japanese. As far 
as the eye could see, every part bore testimony 
to that careful cultivation by which land in Java 
is rendered so productive. 

The night succeeding this day of hope was very 
foggy, and*, as the sails were furled, we were com- 
pelled to a still further exercise of patience, and 
the vessel had to remain stationary till daylight. 
The longest night, however, has an end, and as, 
with the first glimpse of approaching dawn, all 
hands were busy, we were soon under weigh once 
more. Passing the fertile Islands of Iwosima and 
Takosima, a little further off to the right, we soon 
entered the narrow opening which was to lead us 
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to our destination, and which we found it impos- 
sible to discover until close upon it. 

The scene now grows more interesting each mo- 
ment. Hemmed in by islands on one side, and by 
the mainland on the other, we passed quietly on, 
leisurely viewing everything that attracted our 
attention. Every inch of land seemed cultivated 
to the very summit of the highest hills. Except on 
the surface of the bare rock, every spot was green 
with vegetation. Numerous batteries are seen, like 
eagles’ eyries, perched amidst the crags, the guns 
behind them mostly rusty from want of use. 

The lovely Island of Pappenberg* next comes 
into view, its beautiful summit crowned with dark, 
luxuriant cedars, and its sides rising precipitous 
from the water, presenting little to the eye but 
rugged rocks, with occasional patches of trees and 
verdure. Here, we were told, a great number of 
those who had been converted to Christianity 
through the instrumentality of Xavier and other 
succeeding missionaries, were brutally murdered. 
So much has already been written on this melan- 
choly subject, that few, if any, can be ignorant of 
the facts. Still, having witnessed the scenes hal- 

* Pappenberg is supposed to bo a name given to this island by 
the Dutch, as the Japanese call it Tacabuco. 
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lowed by the blood of the^ martyrs, a slight allu' 
sion to the circmustances of their death cannot be 
considered out of place. 

The unfortunate victims were described to us as 
having been conveyed to the top, 

“ Where the tall cedar rears its mournful head,” 

and then ruthlessly thrown down, to dash 
against the rocks and stones below, and lie there, 
mangled, unsightly corpses, till the next receding 
wave swept away every vestige of blood and crime 
from the shore. How peaceful the scene looked 
as we glided quietly by! Contemplating the serene 
beauty of the landscape, who could divine that so 
“ dismal a tale. of woe” was inseparably connected 
with it ? 

A short distance from this there is another small 
island, j^azusima, not so hilly or rocky as Pappen- 
berg, covered with trees, of bright, variegated foli- 
age, and very picturesque. 

We now approach Nagasaki, the long gulf, or 
inlet, leading to which, is nearly four miles long, 
though scarcely one mile broad in the widest part. 
Nagasaki is, perhaps, the most beautiful harbour 
1 have ever seen, surpas»ng, I am even inclined 
to think, that of Singapore, with its myriad of 
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emerald isles, in place of which we have here high 
towering cliffs, looking down upon scenes of wood- 
land beauty, peaks rising so precipitously, it would 
seem as though they sprung from the verdant hills 
below. 

Numbers of small bays present themselves on 
each side, as we sail past, with little boats moored 
to the shore. The latter are kept scrupulously 
clean, though unpainted. The sails they make use 
of are very singular, and somewhat picturesque, 
consisting, genei’ally, of three stripes of sailcloth, 
or matting, united by a kind of lace-work, and 
thus forming one whole sail. It has a very pretty 
effect, and, I believe, serves the purpose better 
than any ordinary sail, for the men can unlace 
the connected parts, and take one or more in, when 
the increased violence of the wind, or a change in 
its direction, renders it necessary. 

The boatmen are almost naked, and look most 
disgusting, for, unlike the Hindoo, they are by no 
means of a very dark complexion, their skin being 
almost as fair as«that of the European ; so that the 
exhibition of their forms appeared to us all the 
more glaring, lending no additional charm to the 
surrounding scene, but rather forming an eyesore 
one would gladly dispense with. 
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We arrived about noon, but as it was then too 
warm to go comfortably on shore, we stayed till 
the power of the sun had a little abated, amusing 
ourselves, in the meantime, with alternately watch- 
ing novel sights on shore, and the amusing scenes 
of maritime life of which the ship in which we 
were passengers was the theatre. 

As soon as the vessel was anchored the Japanese 
officials came on board, seemingly fearful of losing 
a moment in making the necessary inquiries. 

One, who spoke pretty tolerable English, acted 
as interpreter for the rest, a second read aloud 
some questions in Japanese, which the other ex- 
plained, and aU the answers seemed perfectly satis- 
factory. Then after partaking of cake and wine, 
which, by the liberality of our captain, they 
were offered, and evidently thoroughly enjoyed, 
they very politely bowed and departed, leaving an 
officer on board, who was to remain during the 
time the vessel was anchored in the harbour. 

There is a perceptible difference between the 
Chinaman and the Japanese. The contrast never 
strikes one so forcibly as on first arriviUg in Japan 
after leaving China. The people we have left be- 
hind are surly, impertinent, independent, self- 
sufficient, in their manner towai'ds foreigners ; 
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whilst those among whom we now are, poor and 
rich alike, have an innate politeness which is ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, and address strangers in a re- 
spectful manner but rarely witnessed on the other 
side of the water. 

AU the officials wore the long flowing Japanese 
dress, which has some resemblance to a monk’s 
garment. It is confined at the waist by a long 
band wound round the body, to which is suspended 
a case containing a pipe, tobacco-pouch, a singular 
kind of inkhorn, and the brush of which they make 
use in writing. Over this dress is worn a trans- 
parent, dark species of coat, upon the back and 
arms of which is a small, round, wliite mark, worn 
alike by all in whatever service they may be en- 
gaged, and denoting the person to whom they be- 
long, or the employment which they follow. 

On high days and holidays, all the officials wear 
a similar dress, of a light fawn or dove tint. Two 
swords are always stuck in their girdle as they 
walk about, but on sitting down they generally 
remove the longest, and place it at. their side. 
With the smaller one they never part, as it is with 
this, or with the knife which is fastened on the 
scabbard of the wo^ipon, that the “ hara kari ” is 
committed. The “ hara kari ” is the Japanese mode 
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of suicide, generally resorted to on the discovery 
of any crime which would leave a stain on their 
honour, or a blemish on their fair name. 

By thus escaping the hands of justice, the wife, 
family, and relations of the delinquent are re- 
garded in no worse light than if he had died per- 
fectly innocent. I have seen a native drawing of 
this mode of suicide, representing the self-sacrific- 
ing victim kneeling on the middle of a white cloth, 
his back resting on the small kind of stool which 
enables the Japanese to remain for hours in this 
posture. In his right hand is a drawn sword. He 
is looking upwards, as though invoking some deity. 
The people arc assembled in vast pumbers to 
witness the spectacle, such a suicide being regarded 
as a deed of great heroism. 

“ Mais revenons tl nos moutons,” as our neigh- 
bours across the Channel say ; and I have no 
doubt you, kind reader, are as willing to hear of 
our quitting the vessel as we were to touch land 
again. 

It was about six in the evening when the kind 
friend whose roof was to be our shelter came for 
us in his own boat. As the only means of ingross 
or egress was a ladder at the side of the vessel, an 
excessively inconvenient mode for ladies, I was 
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obliged to submit to the process of being hoisted 
over the side in a chair, and then lowered into the 
boat. 

We passed numbers of little Japanese craft on 
our way, mostly like those I have already described. 
All the boatmen seemed strong and sinewy, and, 
when not sailing their boats, scull them most vigo- 
rously, the passengers always sitting in the fore- 
part. 

On gaining the landing-place, we prepared to 
disembark. Our feelings of joy and thankfulness, 
those only who have undergone ten days of doubt 
and uncertainty, and the same number of anxious, 
almost sleepless, nights, can fully enter into. 

My husband, though evidently better, was still 
weak, requiring many little comforts procurable 
only on shore, and it was, therefore, with a lightened 
heart, and mind relieved of much anxiety, that I 
saw him mount the stone steps and reach the land. 

Here, as in Shanghae, they have a kind of 
‘‘Bund,” though much narrower, cleaner, and 
quieter than the bustling Chinese one. 

Our temporary home was a sweet sequestered 
nook situated on an elevated position, the natural 
beauty of which our host had certainly greatly en- 
hanced. The house was a small, comfortable build- 
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ing, every interior door sliding backwards and for- 
wards, instead of closing and opening in our ordi- 
nary way. Some portion of it, I was told, was 
formed of the wood of the caraelia tree. Fancy 
this, ye lovers of flowers ! Lovely flowers bloomed 
in the garden, and the flag-stafl*, which, as a consul, 
our host displayed, was erected in the centre of a 
miniature island, coimected with the surrounding 
ground by small bridges, the water flowing beneath 
which was enlivened by numerous gold-fish. The 
scene before us had a pretty, rural aspect, and, on 
one side, we enjoyed a partial view of the har- 
bour. 

A day or two after our arrival we took a charm- 
ing walk, passing througii a shady wood, till we 
gained the summit of a small hill opposite tlie 
house, which we walked partially round, until we 
arrived at a spot commanding a magnificent peep 
of the Pappenberg and other smaller islands. 

The most lovely flowers blooming here in wild 
luxuriance, I culled from “ nature’s bowers ” a fra- 
grant bouquet, which I carried triumphantly home. 
It consisted of so many varieties, several of them of 
great beauty, that a ball-room bcUe would have 
been proud to display it in her hand, and an Eng- 
lish florist would have rejoiced to see such novel 
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and profitable specimens blossoming together in his 
garden. 

Among those flowers, the names of which were 
morejor less familiar to me, were the sweet wood- 
bine, the wild rose, the large sweet pea, azalia, 
seringa, orange blossom, and wax-like camelia, be- 
sides others which were quite new to me. The 
wax plant is a beautiful tree, growing in great 
abundance here. I picked a sprig of its bright 
green leaves, but, to my great annoyance, found it 
left dirty stains on my lingers, very sticky and 
difficult to remove, owing, I suppose, to matter 
oozing out. 

We saw numbers of camelia trees, some twenty, 
some thirty feet high, I should suppose, with clus- 
ters of lovely flowers visible amidst their dark 
green foliage. This tree is likewise very common 
in China, but none of the specimens 1 saw there 
grow to such a height as those of Japan. 

According to writers on this branch of Natural 
History, the camelia is so called in honour of 
Kamel, a Spanish Jesuit. They describe it as an 
evergreen shrub, frequently seen in China and 
Japan — one kind, called “Oleifera,” furnishing the 
Chinese with quantities of oil, which they use for 
domestic purposes. Of the various kinds, the 
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•Taponica, I believe, is considered the most beauti- 
ful. 

During our stay in Japan we also frequently saw 
the lotus, which has a beautiful flower. The in- 
habitants make use of the root, when young, for 
food, and, when boiled, it is very tender and pala- 
table. The flower, I believe, they regard with a 
kind of reverence. 

The streets of Nagasaki are very numerous, and 
nearly all paved in the centre, which is slightly 
raised, with drains running down close to the 
houses on either side, so that they are very clean, 
and even after a heavy shower of rain soon become 
dry. 

We were kindly taken to see a tea-firing estab- 
lishment. In a large room numbers of women 
were seated at tables, sorting tea. They seemed 
quite surprised to see us, and rose en masse on 
our appearance. Coming towards where we were 
standing, they commenced at once a thorough in- 
vestigation, one touching my hair, another my 
shawl, which, being of black lace, elicited many 
marks of approbation, testified by frequent ex- 
clamations of “ipioca, ipioca!” “good, good!” 

The process of tea-firing in Japan is carried on 
after the dhinese principle, though the Japanese 
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consider tbeir tea of a much superior flavour. 
Whether it is so or not I am sure I cannot say, 
but certainly the European trade with Japan for 
it is generally admitted to be considerably on the 
increase. 

We went next to a silk-mercer’s, and were, as 
usual, conducted through the house ; every visible 
part of which was as clean as if no one were al- 
lowed to touch its spotless walls, or tread its irre- 
proachable floors, covered entirely with straw mat- 
ting. Some women were engaged in domestic oc- 
cupations, and, as we passed, looked up with a 
bright smile on their faces. Their hair is always 
dressed, for, when it is once done for the day, it is 
never let oiit of confinement until the next or the 
following morning. 

We now entered a small court-yard, in which 
the Japanese taste for ornamentation was displayed 
in a very pleasing manner. We observed first a 
a small grass plot, in the centre of which tiny 
shrubs were planted. A little farther on was a 
miniature pond, where the gold-fish, in unmolested 
happiness, were swimming among the rocks and 
stones distributed about its moss-grown sides, 
variegated by beautiful ferns, arranged by a taste- 
ful hand. Our progress in the yards was facili- 
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NAGASAKI PORCELAIN. 


tated by planks put there expressly for the pur- 
pose. 

Ascending a few steps, we then entered a little 
detached building, in the upper room of which we 
saw very delicate crapes, much cheaper than in 
China. 

The shops of lacquer-ware proved places of great 
temptation, though we afterwards found that the 
articles purchased at Yokohama were of a much 
superior manufacture and- more lasting quality, 
greatly excelling those produced in China, the gild- 
ing being brighter, the ornamental work better de- 
fined, and the finish more perfect. 

As we were recommended to pm’chase porcelain 
in Nagasaki, where the finest articles of this descrip- 
tion are manufactured, we made large investments 
in vases, plates, &c., &c., which, together with the 
egg-shell china cups and saucers, so transparent 
and delicate, form, now we . are far from the land 
of the Tycoon, quite a valuable collection to us. 

One day a pic-nic was proposed to Nazumi-sima, 
or Rat Island — Nazumi signifiying rat, and sima, 
island — situated not far from Pappenberg. We 
went in a large boat, towed by two smaller ones, 
manned with robust-looking Japanese. By some 
mistake our first steersman ran us against a junk. 
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which, I believe, was slightly damaged, a contretemps 
from which, fortunately, nothing worse resulted. 

The island is a lovely spot, though not so high 
and rocky as Pappenberg. We soon ascended the 
miniature hill, and wandered over the limited space 
at our command ; visiting the spot where one of 
our countrymen has found his last earthly resting- 
place. A simple white cross was placed over the 
mound, but it has since been taken up, and depo- 
sited between two trees close by. As Japanese 
labourers frequent this island for Avood, we may, 
without injustice, attribute this action to them, al- 
though it was doubtless done in ignorance, tlie 
object of the cross being, probably, as mysterious 
to them as the foreign inscription which was painted 
on it : — 

W. CUIJJNGFORD, A.B. 

Il.M.S. “ Spaiitan.” 

Oct. Snl, 1855. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The view of Nagasaki Harbour from the temple, 
wliich is situated on the side of the Compera 
Mountain, about a quarter of the way up, is very 
beautiful. The ascent to the summit, also, is very 
easy, and, had it not been for my husband’s late 
illness, we should certainly have seen the bird’s-eye 
view obtained from the top ; but, as it was, he was 
not strong enough for the elFort, and I did not care 
to go unaccompanied by him. 

We contented ourselves, therefore, by inspecting 
the temple, and then, seated on a stone step, my 
husband took a sketch of the view, whilst I looked 
lazily on, and amused myself by watching the multi- 
tude assembled to gaze on us. It is a matter of 
surprise to me that I have never yet seen a sketch 
made from this point of view, for it is by far the 
most comprehensive. 
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A priest’s costume. 


The toTrn lies at our feet, and the lovely har- 
bour straight before us, the mountains on each side 
forming the boundary line against the clear blue 
sky. The white buildings on the side opposite to 
Nagasaki are called Hakonora. The iron-foundry 
established there is superintended by a Dutchman, 
and worked by Japanese. 

We rowed across one morning to see it, and 
were astonished at the vast amount of European 
machinery made use of, showing how great is the 
desire for improvement, and, in spite of their suspi- 
cious fear of foreigners and foreign influence, their 
readiness to adopt really useful innovations. 

The Compera temple contains images very simi- 
lar to those worshipped by the Chinese. The 
priest’s ordinary costume is not the simple grey 
habiliment used in China, but of a more elaborate 
description. We questioned a, young priest as to 
the names of the various articles he wore, and I 
note down the following list, giving the names in 
Japanese and English: Waistband, outer 

vestment, kemono ; loose jacket, how-odie ; under 
waistband, dtah ohee) loose inner vest, 
stocking, fa6iV ; sandals, zodk. 

The priests make use of beads, and, we were 
told, are never married — points in which their re- 
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liglous system resembles that of the Roman 
Catholics. 

We went to see some most exquisite azalias 
which were growing in one of the adjoining gardens, 
in which we seated ourselves awhile, to rest and 
look about us, affording the worthy people ample 
time for another good scrutiny of the foreign im- 
portation. One woman, touching my dress, felt 
the steel of the crinoline, and looking up to my 
face with a puzzled expression, said something in 
Japanese, which I interpreted, “What is that?” 
Her t(}ne of astonishment evidently rousing the 
curiosity of othei’s, an old priest, who stood near, 
also began to touch my dress, and, as he would 
probably have been followed by others, I was com- 
pelled to signify that the examination must end, 
not caring to go through the same ceremony with 
all. 

In the principal temple we observed a curious- 
looking article suspended to the rails before the 
principal altar. On approaching close enough to 
examine the object of our curiosity, we found that 
it was the whole of the natural covering which a 
Japanese usually suffers to remain on his head. It 
had evidently either been cut off voluntarily by some 
self-accusing penitent, or some unfortunate delin- 
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JAPANESE WOMEN. 


quent had been deprived of it by others, as a mark 
of disgrace by which he would be distinguished 
until the new hair grew long enough once more to 
form the small tail. 

On our return home we attracted the usual 
amount of attention, especially in passing through 
some of the more unfrequented streets, in which 
the people seemed much amused at seeing me take 
my husband’s arm. One old man, catching bold 
of his good lady, who was nursing an infant, and, 
with dress disordered, exhibited a pretty fair 
portion of her person, placed her arm within 
his, endeavouring to walk as much as possible like 
us, to the undisguised merriment of the lookers- 
on, who burst into loud and prolonged shouts of 
laughter. 

The Japanese women are, in general, much 
better-looking than the Chinese, the eye less elon- 
gated, and the whole expression of the face more 
open and free from cunning. There are many, 
however, whose faces proclaim their Chinese origin, 
the offspring, probably, of some of those inter- 
marriages which occasionally take place. Their 
head-dresses and hair, which are objects of espe- 
cial attention, are generally arranged after a very 
elaborate fashion, and when disposed to their en- 
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lUIR-DRESSING. 

tire satisfaction, are not disturbed again for a day 
or two. 

The pillow of which they make use is admirably 
adapted for keeping the well-greased and pasted 
tresses in order. It is made of wood, and re- 
minded us, at first sight, of a good-sized stereo- 
scope. The head rests on a small roll of linen or 
paper, like a sausage in size, which they place at 
the top, and one woxild imagine that a stiff neck 
next morning must be the result of sleeping on 
such an unrefreshing pillow. As we are all, how- 
ever, creatures of habit, they most probably pre- 
fer that to which they have always been accus- 
tomed. 

The men, likewise, have their hair dressed only 
once in the twenty-four hours, and sometimes at 
longer intervals. A regular hair-dresser arranges 
their heads in the morning, invariably selecting the 
front part of the house, probably in order that the 
individual under his hands may be able to amuse 
himself by gazing at the passers-by during an ope- 
ration so tedious and elaborate. 

The entire top of the head, from the forehead, is 
always kept shaved, as clean as the face of a beard- 
less boy. The rest of the hair, allowed to grow 
long, is saturated with grease, to which is added 
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FEMALE COSTUME. 


a kind of gum or paste, to make it stiff. The locks, 
thus bedaubed, are then combed up all round, and 
tied at the crown of the head, the ends sticking to- 
gether forming a tail-piece, which is again doubled 
back and tied, plenty of gum being applied all the 
time, to make it pliable. When it is finished, it 
rests on the centre of the head, a short, neat little 
tail or knob. 

The women dress very much like the men, with 
a loose, flowing robe, confined at the waist by a 
scarf. At the back they wear a bundle of cloth or 
silk, the most costly article of their whole attire. 
Every woman, whether of low or high degree, poor 
or wealthy, always turns round on passing another 
woman, and fixes her eyes on this singular appen- 
dage, a scrutiny which enables her to judge of the 
wearer’s station and wealth. They redden their 
lips with a prepaiution the name of which is Bhen- 
tsu-ba. By means of another mixture, which 
many avail themselves of, they give them a golden 
tinge, the appearance of which strikes one, at first, 
as very singular. 

The Japanese make companions of their wives 
in a more general sense than any Eastern nation I 
have seen or heard of, polygamy being, we were 
told, forbidden by law. 
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Every Japanese parent is allowed to sell his 
daughter to the proprietor of any “ tea house,” or 
other similar place ; but only some of the poorer 
classes, I believe, avail themselves of this sad 
means of economizing their household, by parting 
with their offspring at the tender age of seven or 
eight. When they are thus sold, the better-looking 
naturally command the largest price. These poor 
children are, for their owner’s own benefit, carefully 
tended, being kept in comparative seclusion until 
they attain the age of fourteen or fifteen, when 
they are compelled to commence an immoral course 
of life, the poor girls, like too many sad victims in 
our own land, being decked out in the gayest and 
most fanciful attire. 

Either previous or subsequent to this time, any 
Japanese wanting a wife can purchase one of these 
young creatures, and be legally married to her ; 
but if no such chance occurs, she is not permitted 
to leave the establishment until she is twenty-five, 
when she is perfectly free, and not in the least re- 
garded as inferior to any other girl of her station 
in life — in fact, generally marrying well. 

On one occasion, I remember, we visited the 
house of a Yacoonin, who received us with evident 
pleasure, treating us to tea and cake. After some 
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VISIT TO A YACOONIN 


minutes’ conversation, his wife entered, accompanied 
by her female attendant. The officer introduced us 
to her, but as, ”nf<ftunately, she had not followed 
her husband’s example in learning English, the re- 
ma-l^s we exchanged were, as is almost always the 
the case wnen you need an interpreter, few in 
number. She was a good-looking young woman, 
thickly powdered, her eyebrows shaved entirely off, 
and her teeth blackened. The two last-mentioned 
operations arc performed by every woman when 
she becomes a wife, and as they have generally 
strongly-marked eyebrows, and pretty regular 
teeth, with by no means small mouths, the dis- 
figuring effect of the operations may be better 
imagined than described. The reason ascribed for 
this extraordinary practice is that each woman may 
show her husband that from henceforth she de- 
sires no admiration but his; though how a husband 
can reconcile himself to the disfigurement, I cannot 
think. Fancy wooing a lovely brunette, with hair 
like the raven’s wing, and eyebrows to coiTespond, 
whose coral lips open to disclose two rows of 
pearls. Then, when the vows have been uttered, 
and this fair being becomes your own, picture to 
yourself what you must think on beholding the 
transformation that, in obedience to the tyrant 
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custom, she has effected — ^the pearls suddenly 
turned to ebony, and the arch formed by the eye- 
brow now a bluish-looking desert ! 

After IcaAdng this house, the friend who had ac- 
companied us there informed us that the Tacoonin 
had fallen in love with his wife at a “ tea house,” 
and purchased her from the proprietor of the 
establishment. 

Some Japanese ^ ladies, during our stay, re- 
quested permission to come and see the “ foreign 
lady.” Accordingly, one lovely, warm day, they 
arrived, dressed in silks, -the appendage at the 
back of the waist being orange or red in nearly 
every instance. 

They brought some cakes for our little girl, with 
Avhom they seemed greatly delighted, carrying her 
about in their aims and stroking her hair, which, 
being very light, formed a marked contrast with 
their own dark locks. We offered them chairs, and 
for a few minutes they sat down, but evidently 
felt ill at ease, for they soon rose, walked about a 
little, and then squatted on the groun^ where they 
felt more at home. Their tiny pipes were next 
produced, and, being filled with tobacco and 
lighted, 'were soon exhausted, for the bowl only 
holds sufficient for a good whiff or two. We gave ’ 
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A LUDICROUS SPECTACLE. 


them a glass of port wine, a beverage which had 
no charms for them, for they made wry faces, as 
though in pain, and stroked their throats to shew 
us the burning sensations it had produced. Our 
little child knocked one of the glasses over, and 
the contents being consequently spilt, they set to 
work to wipe it up with their pocket-handkerchiefs. 
The latter article is invariably composed of thin 
paper, cut into square pieces, and serving every re- 
quisite both of a pocket-handkerchief and table- 
napkin. As they are never without a dozen or 
two, they make use of a fresh one after each opera- 
tion. 

We were one day, by accident, witnesses to a 
singularly ludicrous spectacle. A man accosted us 
whilst we were walking down one of the principal 
streets, and requested to be allowed to shew us a 
dog he knew of, or possessed, as he had heard we 
were on the look out for a good one. Signifying 
our acquiescence, we turned and followed him 
through numerous by-lanes and alleys, till, at last, 
he stopped bgfore a small, low building, and stand- 
ing aside, invited us to enter. We did so with- 
out the slightest doubt or hesitation, little pre- 
pared for the absurdly indecent scene which 
awaited us within, causing us to beat a hasty re- 
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treat, and beg the man to bring the dog out if he 
meant to show it. 

At the further end of the room we had so 
abruptly entered, was a portion partitioned off by 
a low wooden wall, within which enclosed space 
numbers of men and women were bathing in pnris 
naturalibus. A thick vapour rose alwut them, and a 
strong sulphureous odour pervaded the place. They 
were dancing about as though half-mad. Whether 
this arose from sensations of joy or pain, I cannot 
say, but I know they reminded me forcibly of a re- 
presentation of souls in purgatory T once saw out- 
side a church in Antwerp. 

I enjoyed several opportunities of observing the 
internal economy of a J.apanesc house. A small 
square table, about a foot high, with an outer 
edge of an inch deep all round, standing on four 
legs, is a common article of furniture. Upon this 
are generally placed five or six small cups, con- 
taining pickles of bamboo, ginger, «Stc., with sauces 
of various kinds ; all very palatable to many Euro- 
pean tastes, as well as Japanese. . The family 
gathered and seated round this miniature table, 
not on chairs or benches, such luxuries being un- 
known and unappreciated, but on the mat which 
forms the floor-carpet, are then served by a 
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INTERNAL ECONOMY. 


hard-working domestic, who seems a kind of maid- 
of-all-work, with rice, in small cups, from a steam- 
ing caldron. 

The olive branches are generally squatted near, 
and, wherever we have seen the family meal, ap- 
pear to have a propensity, probably heightened by 
keenness of appetite, for dipping their fingers into 
the pan (which the servant holds in one hand 
whilst she ladles out the rice), seldom meeting 
with any reproof. On one solitary occasion, how- 
ever, the maid-of-all-work thought proper to show 
a little bit of authority. Placing the lid on the 
caldron, she put it once more on the fire, and 
then led the refractory m’chins to their mother, on 
whose back slumbered the last-bom, a fat, flabby- 
looking babe, supported by a long scarf slung 
across the left shoulder. 

Of course no spoons are made use of to serve 
the various little delicacies that may be spread out. 
The chop-sticks, about half a size shorter than 
those used in China, dive in and out of the 
various little messes, bringing back the bit on 
which the owner has set his or her desire, whether 
a stew of chopped meat, the fish in the next dish, 
or any other choice morsel. They also eat a 
quantity of rice and fish. A particular kind of the 
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latter they are fond of raw, and this they partake 
of with a vegetable like our radish, very finely 
scraped. 

The Japanese wear a peculiar kind of overshoe, 
which, in wet or dirty weather, acts like a species 
of stilt to elevate them out of the mud. A sort of 
straw sandal is also very generally worn. The 
stocking is white, and made so as to show the 
sliape of the grtiat toe only, between which and 
the next there is an opening, so that the sandal 
when put on the foot fits exactly into this-division, 
and thus remains immovable. Another sandal, 
made on the same principle, but more ornamental, 
is manufactured of wood, and intended for the 
use of the ladies, by whom it is worn as an over- 
shoe. 

I heard of one or two instances which go far 
towards proving tliat the Japanese are really 
very strict in punishing those who behave ill 
to Europeans, however some may doubt their 
inclination to do so. On one occasion a gentle- 
man told us that, having a sick horse, he sent 
for a Japanese farrier, who undertook to cure 
it effectually, which in a few weeks’ time he de- 
clared he had done. The gentleman, finding this 
statement incon’ect, I’efused to pay imtil he was 
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212 PUNISHMENT OF A DELINQUENT. 

satisfied the horse was perfectly restored to health. 
It was in vain the man argued. As the owner 
of the animal was inexorable, the farrier was at 
length obliged to depart without the money he 
unjustly claimed. Before doing so, however, he 
visited the horse in his stable once more, for 
what reason the result will testify. He had not 
been long gone when the groom, with an ex- 
pression of terror in his face, came running to 
his master. 

“ The* horse is kicking,” exclaimed he, almost 
breathless with haste and agitation, ‘‘the horse 
is kicking and jumping furiously — just as though 
it were mad !” 

The master, on proceeding to the spot, found 
that the villainous farrier had, on his last visit, 
revengefully put chili seeds into the eyes of the 
poor brute, causing such intense pain as to occa- 
sion the furious fits by which the groom had 
been so startled. The gentleman immediately 
dispatched a messenger in search of the delinquent, 
who, on making his appearance, was charged with 
the brutal act; and his guilt admitting of no doubt, 
he was seized, well flogged, and securely locked up; 
immediately after which, the gentleman gave no- 
tice of the circumstance to the Japanese officials. 
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sending them a detailed account of all particulars. 
The man, on being handed over to them, was 
tried and condemned to be decapitated, a sentence 
which was certainly unnecessarily rigorous, though 
he undoubtedly deserved severe chastisement for 
his barbarous and unmanly cruelty. 

On another occasion a thief, having broken into 
a gentleman’s house in Nagasaki, was caught 
in the act, and being likewise sentenced to de- 
capitation, this fearful punishment was inflicted 
on him a day or two after. 

Although such merciless severity cannot be 
commended, we hope it may prove a salutary 
lesson to his fellow-countrymen, who, when they 
are favoured with a chance, are only too ready 
to lay their hands on the property of others, 
and particularly of strangers, who they probably 
suppose may be plundered with greater impunity. 

As we were passing along a street one day a 
singular-looking group aiTested our attention. 
Two men in front carried gigantic artificial lilies, 
while another held a long stick, at the top of 
which was a large paper device, with various 
other articles, more or less curious. The most 
extraordinary was a kind of square frame- 
work, like a lidless box turned upside down. 
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ornamented with white paper cut in scallops 
all round, so as to form a frill, and supported 
on four poles, one at each comer. We had only 
just completed our scrutiny of these objects when 
our attention was attracted to the house they 
were immediately in front of, from which was 
home, on the shoulders of two stalwart-looking 
men, what looked to us exactly like such a barrel 
as Yarmouth bloaters are exported in. This we 
found on inquiry contained the mortal remains 
of an old woman of seventy-two, who, according 
to the invariable custom of the Japanese, was 
packed in a sitting posture within this circum- 
scribed space, and thus conveyed to her last 
earthly home. The box-like construction which we 
had been inspecting having been placed over the 
barrel, as one covers eatables to keep flies off, 
the cortdge moved on; four men dressed almost 
entirely in white closing the most singular funeral 
procession I have ever yet witnessed. 

When we had been a little more than a fortnight 
in Nagasaki, we were looking forward most 
anxiously to the arrival of the steam-ship St. 
Louis, in which we hoped to secure a cabin for 
Yokohama, and for some days previous every 
signal gun we heard was supposed to announce her 
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appearance. One day, whilst we were thus 
eagerly expecting her, we ascended the hill from 
which the Japanese signal any vessel in sight, and 
from the summit had a most expansive and lovely 
view of the entrance to the hay, with the islands of 
Fappenberg and Nazumisima immediately facing 
us. 

Two houses, situated on two hills, constitute 
the look-out, the signal itself consisting merely 
of an old uprooted tree. This economical flag- 
staff lies on the ground when not required, and is 
placed upright when a ship is seen in the distance, 
on perceiving which in the town below, those on 
the watch immediately fire two guns. 

Owing to the kindness of some gentlemen, resi- 
dents in Nagasaki, who lent us ponies, we spent a 
delightful portion of one day in visiting a place 
called Tookits, about six miles distant. 

We started between three and four in the after- 
noon, in a boat, and, after about half an hour’s 
row, landed at a small creek, a little way up the 
bay. From this point we proceeded on foot 
through a village, to a spot where two chairs had 
been ordered to be in waiting for those ladies who, 
in consequence of the want of a side-saddle, were 
unable to ride, there being only one of these neces- 
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sary conveniences for the use of three of us ; the 
road, moreover, being rough and stony for a con- 
siderable distance. 

After riding a short time in one of the chairs, I 
mounted the pony, thankful for the pleasant 
change. Passing through a narrow, rough road, 
we entered a stubble-field, now wending our 
way through lanes, then across numerous small 
ditches, or, more properly speaking, pools of water, 
and up and down flights of steps, a feat to which 
the animals seem to be well-trained, for as these 
flights of steps are constantly met with in the 
public road beyond Nagasaki, they necessarily be- 
come familiar with them. After a considerable 
amount of shaking, we reached a capital broad 
road, where we put our ponies to a good speed, 
and enjoyed a pleasant canter. The road, how- 
ever, every now and then, was crossed by drains, 
covered over with raised flags, which might have 
proved inconvenient to horses unaccustomed to 
this curious impediment, but ours being evidently 
quite “ up to it,” took short leaps over each, with- 
out slackening their pace, or ever once stumbling. 

When we passed any little hamlet on our route, 
which we did frequently, the inhabitants invariably 
came out to look at us, their faces lighted up with 
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evident amusement, and their shouts of 0-hi-o ! 
anata!” a kind of salutation, I believe, equivalent 
to oiu’ “How-d’ye-do?” following us as we rode 
along. 

Some figures, on the right-hand side of the road, 
which were roughly hewn out on the face of a solid 
piece of rock, attracted our attention as objects of 
interest. They were six in number, resembling 
Buddhist images, and, I should think, very ancient, 
for their sharp edges were rounded by time, and 
the hollows filled up with weeds. This place, at 
some former period, had evidently been devoted to 
pagan worship, but is now neglected, and suffered 
to decay and crumble away. 

We saw, to our left, about a mile from the 
village of Tookits, a curious rock, of great size and 
height, the shape of which particularly struck the 
beholder as most singular, to my fancy resembling 
exactly that of a child’s doll, after it has been well 
battered, and deprived of the arms and legs. 

After passing a troop of half-tamed ponies, kept 
by the poor people to carry goods, &c., we 
amved at Tookits without meeting anything more 
worthy of remark. Galloping through the vil- 
lage, and on to the small jetty, or tongue, which 
is built out into the sea; the most lovely view it is 
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CUEIOSIjy OF THE VILUGEES. 


possible to imagine lay before us like a panorama. 
Far in the distance a shadowy ridge of hills seemed 
to form a boundary-line between earth and sky; the 
sea appeared to be dotted with beautiful bright 
green islands and fairy-like rocksy whilst the hills 
behind, to all appearance, completely enclosed us, 
no place of egress being visible to our eyes. 

The day was a lovely one, the air was calm, and 
the sea, with but a slight ripple on its surface, 
washed the shore of each little rock and island, 
its motion so gentle as to be almost impercep- 
tible. 

“ Scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 

But murmured meekly as the brook/* 

The villagers flocked out in numbers, and I 
verily believe, had there been a sick person 
amongst them, they would have found means to 
gain for him or her a sight of our cavalcade. They 
were very quiet and orderly, offering us no insult 
whatever. Many cried, “ipioca, ipioca,” with 
similar ejaculations ; and on my exclaiming, “ saio- 
nara ” — ^which is their good-bye — they seemed 
quite delighted. 

This place is situated beyond the limit permitted 
to European excursions, and, according to the strict 
laws of the country, we had no right to venture so 
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far. The gentlemen \Yho accompanied us, how- 
ever, having found it the best and indeed the only 
level road for riding near Nagasaki, broke the 
barrier of prohibition, out of “ sheer necessity,” 
and thus conferred a boon, not only on themselves, 
but also on visitors. At first the Japanese tried to 
oppose them, but their persistency soon overcame 
all the scruples of the authorities. No opposition is 
now offered to intruders, though, on our way back, 
we were followed by a short bi-sworded officer and 
two coolies, who allowed us, however, to go \m- 
molested, and when we were clear beyond the 
boundary, retraced their steps to Tookits ; there 
no doubt to report the result of their espionage to 
the head Yacoonin, an agent of the Prince of 
Satsuma. 

On returning we met the same drove of ponies 
we passed before, and this time had some difficulty 
in getting by, for one kicked up at my horse, 
which started and reared, and nearly threw me 
into the paddy-field below. Luckily, however, 1 
was saved the ducking in the mud which must 
have been the inevitable consequence of a fall 
there.- 

Dashing on, we were soon beyond kicking reach; 
and gaining the rest of our party, who ^vere slowly 
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advancing, I dismounted in 0]*der to allow another 
lady to ride to Tookits, for the day was fast de- 
clining, and it would have taken some time yet for 
the coolies to reach it with the chairs. 

Having accidentally deviated into another route, 
some delay was occasioned, the party we had left 
not being able, on their return, to find out where 
we were. However, we all met, at last, at the 
village we had started from, where everything was 
arranged for our embarcation, and we were soon 
steering towards Nagasaki. There we partook of 
a very late dinner, and, after completing a hasty 
“packing,” went on board the St Louis con- 
siderably past midnight. At three in the morning 
we weighed anchor, and, steaming down the bay, 
were soon 


“ O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free.' 
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N EXT afternoon, about five, we passed the islands 
of Masima and Oogosima, the former on our left, 
both presenting the usual features of this part of 
Japan, bold overhanging cliffs and rugged rocks, 
all available portions of the land being carefully 
tended and cultivated. We obtained a glimpse of 
Sarado, another island, though it was partially en- 
veloped in mist. Immediately before it was 
another small isle, on which we could see some fine 
large trees growing. Numbers of Japanese junks 
were sailing about, strange-looking boats, though 
by no means so heavy as those of the Chinese. As 
they are always kept scrupulously clean, they pre- 
sent a very neat appearance. Their plain wooden 
sides, with the exception of a narrow band of black 
or red about half-way down, are entirely innocent 
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of paint. The land to our right was the large island 
of Eiusu, between which and us the Saksto Sana 
Islands, a pretty group, occasionally intervened, 
until, in consequence of the progress made by our 
steamer, they were entirely lost to sight. 

We anchored that first night in Eomoora Bay. 
The sea was smooth, and the surrounding view 
very fine. Near the beach we could occasionally 
distinguish several straggling villages. Behind 
us lay the broad expanse of boundless water, no 
land being visible in that direction; while before us, 
as well as to the right and left, were hills innu- 
merable, besides the islands with which the sea was 
here and there dotted. One small mountain, the name 
of which is unknown to me, reminded us strongly, 
from the peculiarity of its form, of the volcano de 
Taal. 

The following morning, about three o’clock,’ we 
had suifiicient daylight to resume our voyage. 
For three hours, I believe, we went on smoothly 
enough, but about six I was aroused by. a 
rumbliilg, grating sound, similar to that I re- 
member once before to have heard near Macao 
when the steamer struck, and I felt sure an acci- 
dent of the same nature had happened now. After 
listening, however, for a little while, and catching 
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no sound of any unusual commotion, I fell asleep 
again, convinced that if my suspicions were coiTect, 
no ill results could have been occasioned by the 
cmtretempa, or there certainly would have been 
more stir amongst the rest of the passengers. 

I did not awake until near breakfast-time, when 
my ayah informed me that the “ ship no walkee,” 
which was equivalent to the news that “ we were 
aground.” Fortunately, the sea was pretty smooth, 
so that our vessel was not so much strained as it 
would have been had the weather proved boisterous, 
and the sea TOUgh, 

After o,ur morning meal, we went t’o the fore- 
deck, ‘where, on looking over the side, we plainly 
discerned the reef on which we were fast. Our 
Japanese pilot afforded us great amusement by the 
contradictory accounts he gave to everybody who 
questioned him relative to this awkward mistake ; 
the truth, without any doubt, being that, however 
learned he might be in other particulars, he was 
certainly ignorant of the existence of this rock. I 
really pitied the poor fellow, for he was evidently 
much annoyed by the unlucky circumstance. For 
fully five hours he remained in one position, appa- 
rently “ wrapt in meditation,” his anus crossed a 
la Napoleon, his brow contracted, and his small 
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black eyes steadily fixed on the*^land before him. 
Our captain being a clever, active, and most in- 
defatigable man, we felt that matters were as safe 
in his hands as, under existing circumstances, it 
was possible for them to be. 

As the waters rose, hopes were entertained of 
getting off, and every gentleman on board lent a 
helping hand ; but for some time all their exertions 
were vain, and it was not till about a quarter past 
one P.M. that their efforts were at last crowned with 
success, and we were once more afloat, to the joy 
of every individual on board, and steaming for the 
Bay of Wisinghacubie, nearly opposite the spot 
where our vessel had struck. There we anchored 
for the second night, leaving again by daybreak 
next morning. 

As we rose from our berths, the vessel was pass- 
ing in sight of some lovely scenery, to have a view 
of which, after a hasty toilette, we ascended on 
deck. We were then passing between the islands 
of Ongava, Matosima, Kakara, and Mindara, all 
cultivated and well . wooded. At the foot of the 
hill in Matosima, wc observed a very prettily situ- 
ated village. The day was very fine, and the 
hours glided on pleasantly. At four p.m. we were 
very close to land,' which we were told by the pilot 
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was the island of Oohsima, forming part of the 
Prince, or Damio, of Skuzen’s territory. Behind 
us was Oronosima, a small but exceedingly pretty 
isle. 

About this time the ever-watchful eye of our 
captain, now more vigilant than ever, after the 
mishap occasioned by the ignorance of the pilot, 
discovered another small rock, some distance ahead, 
only perceptible by the foam of the waters break- 
ing over it. The chief ofQccr immediately took the 
bearings, and reported it as being only half-a-mile 
off, Oronosima being W.N.W. ^ W. ; ^Oohsima 
N.E. by N. ; and this newly-discovered reef, E.S.E. 

A E 

About midnight we entered the Straits of Simon- 
osaki, greatly to our disappointment, for we had 
retired already under the impression that we shoidd 
not have progressed so far on our voyage for some 
hours later. Those who sat up described the scene 
as beautiful, the night being clear, and the moon 
shining brightly. Fortunately, however, oiu* 
missing it was of little consequence, for we saw it 
to perfection on our return, as my readers will find 
described further on. 

The day broke, as usual of late, in unclouded 
splendour. We were now in the Suonada, or inland 

q2 
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sea, which, in fact, as we continued onr sail ovei’ 
its transparent waters, resembled a “ succession of 
lovely lakes,” one opening into the other. . When 
the vessel was in the centre of one of these, no 
outlet was visible, the land on each side consisting 
of islands so closely grouped together as often, 
from a distance, to present the appearance of one 
unbroken shore. * From the stem we could discern 
the opening by Avhich we entered, now dwindled 
in the distance almost to a needle’s point, whilst 
the hills before us, apparently united, seemed to 
leave no visible means of egress. 

On approaching nearer, we discovered a narrow 
strait, through which tve passed, the land tower- 
ing high on each side. Tn a few minutes we 
gained the other side, to find ourselves once more 
in a large lake. Fortunately for us the moon was 
at its full, and the nights consequently were most 
lovely. As the weather was so fine, we never an- 
chored again during the voyage, so that it was 
quite a delightful excursion to all. 

The evening of the 9th of June was especially 
beautiful. We were approaching Nivarra, where 
we were told our steamer had anchored on her last 
trip. The land on all sides appeared to be so close 
to us, that we seemed to be threading our way for 
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hours through a maze of shadowy islands. It was 
a still, calm evening, “ clothed with the moon and 
silence.” The calm expanse of water, undisturbed 
even by a single ripple, was like a mirror in which 
the few lights visible from the shore appeared re- 
flected. A scene of more entrancing beauty could 
not be imagined, some of these lights being perched 
like eagle’s eyries amid the crags, while others close 
to the water’s edge, to my fancy, resembled with 
their reflection long gilt spears with jewelled tips. 
Was it not a shame to grow drowsy mid scenes 
like these? In vain we wrestled with Nature’s 
hint that it was time to seek her soft restorer, 
balmy sleep. The very enchantment of the scene, 
as we sat on deck contemplating it, seemed gradually 
to steep our senses in forgetfulness. We endeav- 
oured, by walking up and down, to resist the power- 
ful call of “ tired Nature;” but it was of no avail, 
and at last we were reluctantly compelled to obey 
her dictate, and descend to our dormitories. 

Next morning, we passed very near the man- 
sion or castle of a Damio, an ugly-looking pile close 
to the beach, consisting, as far as we could discern, 
of a house surrounded by high walls. 

About mid-day we neared the island of Avasi- 
sima, large, well-wooded, and hilly. The current 
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now began to run very strong, and as the wind was 
unfavourable, we were unable to proceed at a rapid 
rate. 

June 11. — I woke early, perhaps in consequence 
of the uneasy motion of the vessel, now so percep- 
tible after the long calm, for about four a.m. we 
had passed through the Kino Channel, bid adieu 
to the inland sea, and were now rolling and tossing 
in the Pacific Ocean. This we were told by the 
chief officer, who further informed us that the 
land visible to our left was the island of Nipon. 
Many of our fellow-pas.o,engers absented themselves 
from this day’s dinner, preferring, whilst the ves- 
sel rolled and pitched so much, a recumbent to a 
sedentary position. 

By next morning we had entirely lost sight of 
land. The wind was blowing right ahead, and we 
were obliged to steer three points out of our 
course ; but about noon a favourable change took 
place, and we were thus enabled to make straight 
for our destination. Ere the sun set, land being 
again distinguished, our captain was able to assure 
us that, in all human probability, we should reach 
Yokohama early the following day. With this 
pleasant piece of information we retired, awaken- 
ing at dawn to find ourselves in the Bay of Yeddo. 
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About eight we were on a line with Vries Island, 
in which is an active volcano, sending forth con- 
tinuous volumes of smoke. 

Fusiyama, rising in a cone-like form, next be- 
came for a short time visible, its summit crowned 
with pure snow, contrasting with the dark colour 
of the rocks in the lower parts. 

The mountain itself is first seen in faint black 
streaks, which gradually widen, till, the lines of 
snow gromng small and fine, it is at last revealed 
in all its naked majesty. Though I have seen 
numerous perpetual siiow-capt mountains in Switzer- 
land, the Pyrenees, &c., I have never witnessed 
one presenting, in this point of view, an appearance 
so remarkable and so curious. 

In most cases when the snow melts ofij it does 
so in patches, but here, probably owing to the 
shape of the mountain, it looks as if portions 
had been designedly removed in such a way as 
to leave the white stripes perfect and unbroken, 
in their course down the sides, yet it is far 
from presenting anything like a stiff or formal 
appearance, the lines from a distance seeming 
to graduate, so as to form a soft and harmo- 
nious whole. As the hills beside this object of 
interest luid beauty are small and insignificant in 
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comparison, it stands almost, we may say, alone 
in its solitary grandeur. 

This mountain, as may be presumed from the 
designs of it which are constantly seen on the 
lacquer ware, porcelain, &c., is greatly admired by 
the Japanese. It derives its name, we were told, 
from Fusi, matchless, and Yanta, mountain, the 
Matchless Mountain, and is said to be nearly fifteen 
thousand feet in altitude. 

About noon we were just off Perry Island, so 
named from Commodore Perry, though what the 
native name is I know not. At half-past one p.m. 
we anchored in the harbour of Yokohama, the town 
of that name being close by to our right, whilst on 
the opposite side of the bay is the town of 
Kaiiagawa. 

In 1861, about a year before our visit, great 
part of the Japanese houses in Yokohama were de- 
stroyed by fire ; and now again, six weeks previous 
to our arrival, a second conflagration has laid 
waste all that remained from the first — ^fortunately, 
however, leaving the newly-constructed houses un- 
injured. 

The Japanese domiciles, being constructed en- 
tirely of wood, are speedily consumed, whilst, on 
the other hand, owing to their simplicity, they 
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arc very quickly and ea.sily re-constructed ; and as 
the Japanese lo.se as little time as possible in be- 
wailing a misfortune, they soon set themselves 
actively to work, with the view of repairing 4;he 
loss they had sustained, so that, on our arrival, we 
did not see the place in such an utter state 
of desolation as we had been led to expect we 
should. 

The small pier at which we landed is a good 
solid-looking piece of masonry, but wjis not quite 
completed. To the left of it they were making a 
Bund, similar to those in Shanghae and Nagasaki. 
In this quarter we find the European settlement, 
consisting of numbers of houses, now inhabited, 
and others rapidly rising up, which extend as hir 
as the creek where the Bund, when finished, will 
terminafe. On the opposite side is a hill on which 
a house for the British Minister is to be erected. 
The space for it is already enclosed, near the edge 
of the cliff, from which the view of the bay is very 
fine. When completed, it will be a delightful 
summer residence, but the situation must be a 
bleak one in winter. 

On leaving the boat we first proceeded to the 
Custom-house, which is a little to • the left of the 
pier I before mentioned. Here we ha<l our luggage 
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^examined, the quantity, however, proving too small 
to require minute or lengthened inspection. 

The Japanese part of the town lies to the right 
of the pier. The gates in the streets, as is usual 
in all towns of this singular country, arc situated 
about a quarter of a mile apart, or less. In case 
of a disturbance, they are immediately closed, thus 
precluding all possibility of the inhabitants assem- 
bling together in great numbers. 

I was surprised to find that every European here 
has wooden palisades round his compound, or 
grounds attached to the house, which, in case of 
any sudden attack, serve as a temporary defence. 
Though this is no doubt a very prudent precaution, 
it is by no means an ornamental addition to their 
property. 

Behind the settlement there is a flat piece of 
ground, apparently waste land, which we were in- 
formed is to be the race-course, though, like many 
other projects here, it is evidently as yet only in 
its early infancy. During our stay we took many 
walks in diflerent directions, and observed that the 
country around and beyond is very pretty, being 
well wooded and hilly. 

One day we made a long excursion by sea and 
laud, We left Yokohama in a boat at a very early 
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hour of the morning, and, as a. capital breeze wai^ 
luckily blowing in our favour, it filled the sail of 
our craft, and made it skim at a delightful rate 
over the water. The sail was made in the usual 
manner, of three distinct pieces of matting attached 
to a yard, and hoisted almost to the top of the 
mast. We were soon passing Treaty Point, so 
named from the fact that the vessels were lying 
off it when the treaty with America was signed, 
after which we skirted along Mississippi Bay.* 
All this part of the country is excessively pretty, 
and the day being fine, we felt quite exhilarated 
with the sail. 

In less than half an hour we amved opposite a 
beautiful island, known to Europeans as Webster’s 
Island. Here the rocks present a most curious 
appearance, in some parts quite resembling a rough 
castellated wall. One side of the island, indeed, 
looked like an old castle, with two projections 
resembling watch-towers, the hollow between being 
covered with different kinds, of moss and ferns of 
various shades — 

“ Tlie wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been, 

In mockery of man’s art.” 

* Mississippi Bay, so called from the name of tlie ship in which 
Commodore Perry came to Japan, and which anchored here in 
1852. 
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Further on we entered a small river, where the 
sail was lowered, and the men began to use their 
sculls most vigorously. To our right, on a pebbly 
beach, numbers of fishennen were employed re- 
pairing their nets, women and children were scat- 
tered here and there engaged in various occupa- 
tions, a lovely hill behind forming a charming 
background to this picturescpie tableau. On the 
left side of the river were beautiful overhanging 
cliffs, some of which were similar to those we had 
already seen on Webster’s Island. 

Here, with but a slight stretch of fancy, I could 
distinctly trace the ruined remains of some ancient 
castle, with its chapel attached, a portion of the 
Gothic window of which seemed left by time to 
show what had been its “ light of other days.” 
Thus can imagination, inspired by the contempla- 
tion of nature, reconstruct the creations of the past, 
give form and substance to its own poetic concep- 
tion, and invest with an appearance of reality the 
beautiful dreams in which it loves to indulge. 

After about twenty minutes’ or half an hour’s 
sculling, we reached the village of Kanazawa, where, 
on entering the principal hotel, we gave orders 
that a repast should be in readiness for us on our 
return. We then left the house to inspect the 
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horses, which some friends had kindly promise<^ 
should await our -coming. 

Although the Japanese, as I suppose all know, 
invariably niake use of straw slices for their horses, 
those sent for us were less economically, hut more 
substantially, provided with protectors to their 
hoofs, in the shape of the regular iron shoe. We 
were accompanied by no fewer than three grooms, 
who acted also as guides ; for the road we were 
about to take is seldom frequented by Europeans, 
and the friend who came with us felt uncertain of 
being able to find the route. These three unfortu- 
nate beings had to keep up with the pace of our 
animals, whether at a gallop or a walk ; and I 
must say they performed this feat as if they were 
well accustomed to it. 

1 amused myself vastly with contemplating the 
back of the groom who sometimes preceded my 
horse, for it was really a study. Perhaps the 
reader may smile ; but let him restrain the excita- 
tion of his risible muscles until he has heard the 
explanation which I have to give. A most elabo- 
rate subject, most cleverly tatooed, wjis what occu- 
pied my attention. It represented a Japanese, in 
full dress, seated in an arbour, as I judged by the 
profusion of red and blue flowers that appeared in 
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directions. lie was playing the flute, the har- 
monious sounds of which were apparently exciting 
the admiration and delight of two ladies, who, with 
an immense number of pins in their hair, and 
dressed in the height of Japanese fashion, were 
standing near. We observed that this process of 
tatooing is very common about here. It is gene- 
rjilly confined to the back, but not unfrequcntly 
extends the whole length of each arm, sometimes 
even embracing great part of the chest. The de- 
signs are of great variety — some purely floral, others 
including the bodies of dragons, snakes, &c. 

A short distance from the village of Kanazawa, 
our route lying through an undulating country, 
the scenery begins to grow charming. The road 
is sometimes cut out of solid rock, not presenting 
the 'gloom of a tunnel, but open to the sky. Lovely 
ferns and tiny shrubs luxuriate in all directions, 
and large trees form a natural arch above. In 
some parts of the rock we found niches hollowed 
out, in which were figures roughly hewn in relief. 

An hour’s ride brought us to Eama-kura, a 
place which we were informed was the capital of 
the whole empire six hundred years ago. It looks 
merely a straggling village now, but in some of 
the houses still left, and in the numerous temples 
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grouped together, we. find relics of its former great- 
ness. The latter, nine in number, extend over 
about twelve acres. Six are built on the level 
ground, and the other three on an eminence, to 
which we ascend by a very long flight of steps. 
Like the temple of Janus in the days of Home’s 
pride and glory, one of them, of a circular form, 
which is said to be a thousand years old, is kept 
closed during the time of peace, and open in case 
of war at home or abroad. 

A singidar road runs through this place, the 
centre part being raised some feet above the sides, 
from which it is separated by grass-covered mounds, 
about half a yard in height, with openings at regu- 
lar intervals for people to enter. The raised part 
seems to have been specially set apart for members 
of the Japanese court, or for natives of rank and 
station alone ; tlie more ordinaiy individuals walk- 
ing on the side paths — one of the many proofs of the 
gi-eat distinction made between patrician and ple- 
beian in Japan. How far this system of distinction 
still continues we were imable to ascertain ; but, 
as this road now presents a somewhat neglected 
appearance, it was evidently more used when 
Kama-kura was in the height of its power as a 
capital and a city of importance. 
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Our friend uras most anxious to shew us a huge 
figure of bronze he had himself once seen, but 
which no European had been allowed to inspect 
until 1861, a yesu* previous to our visit, As he 
had, unfortunately, forgotten the locality, we spent 
much time wandering about in a useless search for 
it. Deceived by some one whose advice we 
followed, we entered a village which we were 
led to believe no European had ever yet seen, 
where we visited a most curious temple. An old 
man, with a few grey hairs gathered into a tiny 
knob on the summit of liis cranium, seeing we were 
strangers, and feeling anxious, no doubt, to relieve 
our pockets of some of the weight in coin they con- 
tained, signified his wish to show us this singular 
place. 

Having accepted his ofier of guidance, we fol- 
lowed his feeble footsteps, and proceeded to the 
temple, which we found to consist of three good- 
sized caves excavated out of the solid rock. 
Ascending to these by a flight of steps, we en- 
tered the fii*st, which was entirely surrounded by 
small figures, one, much larger than the rest, being 
placed conspicuously in the centre. The old man 
was very anxious for us to stand on a circular spot 
in the floor, exactly opposite this figure, which we 
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at first refused to do, suspecting he wished us to 
make obeisance to the idol. Finding, however, 
this was not his desire, we afterwards complied 
with his wish, to the un^sguised delight of our 
ancient guide, going through the same mysterious 
ceremony in all the caves. 

Though we could make out most of what he 
said, we could not comprehend his reason for this 
curious proceeding, our friend who kindly acted as 
inteipreter being unable to understand his expla- 
nation, which he considered to be owing to the fact 
that we were in a village the inhabitants of which 
had never been accustomed to speak to Europeans 
in their native tongue, those who have frequent 
intercourse with foreigners usually adapting their 
language to the comprehension of those they speak 
to, and thus naturally falling into a slower and 
more distinct mode of articulation. 

' Being however too curious to be baffled by 
trifles, we requested our Mend to try his utmost 
to ascertain what could be the old man’s reason for 
his singular entreaty, and our perseverance was 
subsequently crowned with success. It appears 
that in each of these caves, below the circular 
spot on which the old man wished us to stand, 
there is an excavation, in which, some time ago. 


R 
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three men were buried alive for refusing to worship 
after the manner of the Japanese ; and now it is 
the earnest desire of every bigot of their creed to 
persuade all who enter the temple to stand directly 
above these tombs — an act which, in their opinion, 
is probably significant of their trampling on the dust 
of the heretics buried below. Had we known this 
at the time, how reluctant we should have felt to 
comply with such a revengeful request ! — with what 
a deep feeling of interest we should have regarded 
the stone which covers the honoured bones of those 
conscientious martyrs who suffered death in a 
living tomb rather than render to idols of wood 
and stone the worship which is due only to the 
living God ! Who knows but these three formed 
part of the band of Christians once so numerous in 
Japan? The story of these caves may be the 
sequel to the gloomy tragedy of Simambarra and 
Pappenberg. 

On descending from this place, the old man led 
us to a temple situated on a very high hill, up to 
which we toiled, in the heat of the sun, by a long 
flight of narrow steps. When we reached the 
summit we discovered an object of curiosity in the 
shape of an immense bell suspended from a kind 
of wooden shed, and struck in the usual manner on 
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the side, by a long thick pole which was attached 
by chains to the rafters above. This pole, an un- 
couth-looking piece of machinery, is pulled back- 
wards by the exercise of considerable strength, 
and, in its rebound, hits the bell with great force, 
producing a very loud, long, continuous, and not 
uiifrecpiently re-echoing sound. We purchased one 
of the pictures representing it, which arc sold on 
the spot. From the characters ai'ound, it appears 
that it was put up in commemoration of some great 
event in the annals of Japanese history. In the 
temple near this huge bell, which very much re- 
sembles other buildings of the same nature we 
have seen and described, there was nothing re- 
markable, the only point in which they differ from 
each other being the variety of their images. 

We rested on the steps of the temple and par- 
took of a little refreshment, offering some cham- 
pagne to our old guide, which he drank with appa- 
rent gusto, receiving, with evident pleasure, at the 
conclusion of our repast, the empty bottle, an 
article which, to our great surprise, the Japanese 
seem to value very much. During om* voyage 
through the inland sea, boats frequently came 
alongside for the express purpose of obtaining 
empty bottles, which the passengers amused them- 

R 2 
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selves by throwing into the water, in order to see 
the boatmen plunging and diving for them, a feat 
which, in their almost nude state, is not attended 
with the subsequent inconvenience of wet clothes. 
I remember one day 1 threw a very pretty scent- 
bottle, thinking how highly they would value it as 
a rarity, but to my great annoyance, and their un- 
disguised disappointment, owing to my stupidity in 
forgetting to cork it, it filled with water and sank 
before one of them could reach it. 

We now retraced our steps, mounted our patient 
steeds, and set off anew in search of the large 
bronze figure. As everybody we questioned seemed 
ignorant of its whereabouts, we could gain no in- 
formation respecting it. In the hope of meeting 
with better success we changed our route, and 
went fully a mile or two in another direction, when, 
fintling ourselves once more on the wrong track, 
we returned to Kama-kura, and with some difii- 
culty procured a boy to act as guide, under whose 
direction, after a ride of a good mile or more, we 
at last found what we had so long been in quest 
of. 

Dismounting, and leaving our horses in charge 
of the tatooed grooms, we walked up the long 
avenue before us, at the end of which was the large 
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figure, a photograph of which was taken on the spot 
by an American gentleman. Its great size was ren- 
dered more apparent by comparison with the di- 
minutive appearance of the human beings who 
stood beside it. My husband and myself mounted 
upon the wall which forms its pedestal, and from 
thence scrambled up the folds of the dress, and 
seated ourselves on the thumbs of the two hands. 
As it was a temple, we determined on seeing the 
interior. Entering, accordingly, by a low door, 
we found ourselves in a good-sized room, lit by 
two small windows let into the back of the figure. 
The air within was stilling, for it. was mid-day, and 
the sun shone with its full power on the bronze, 
which felt quite hot to the touch. This huge 
image, whose height is fifty Japanese feet, which 1 
am told is equal to half as many more English 
ones, was made all in patcliwork, the pieces being 
joined together by a kind of soldering process, the 
execution of which is so perfect that the joins are 
not perceptible on the exterior. We could dis- 
tinguish the form of the figure inside? the temple, 
the head forming an extreme point for the 
top or roof. After some few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with the man who acted as guide, and pur- 
chasing a native portrait of the revered object. 
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from which, I am sorry to say for the artist, 
no one could possibly obtain any correct impression 
of it, we bade adieu to Diebutzu, and returned to 
the village of Kanagawa. 

On riding up to the hotel we found that there 
had been a great influx of visitors, and were 
not long in discovering that a hairdresser was 
busily engaged exercising her functions on the 
heads of the ladies present. Though I was 
very tired, and my appetite uncommonly ravenous, 
I could not resist a desire to linger awhUe at 
the doorway and watch this public operation. 
It was fortunate ! did so, for I witnessed two 
different styles of hair-dressing, both equally 
elaborate and laborious, and made an exact 
memorandum of the various articles used dur- 
ing the whole process. We counted no fewer 
than twenty-eight small combs, numbers of 
lengths of black thread, white ditto, black grease 
(made use of in order not to shew amid the jetty 
tresses), a thick kind of waxy-looking grease, 
applied in order to make the hair stiff, and thus 
more subservient to the will of the operator. 
Besides these were endless quantities of wire 
shapes, pads, and papers cut to sizes, all of 
which were in constant requisition. 
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The Japanese women have no parting in the 
centre, but a piece of hair immediately in front 
is divided off an inch and a half in breadth, 
the divisions on each side of this lock joining 
in the middle of the head, about half - a finger 
length from the forehead. The hair for small 
space behind this is always kept shaved, the 
front piece being tied immediately above the 
shaved part, and generally joined in with the 
back, though it is sometimes cut quite short after 
it is tied. 

The hair at the back and sides is suffered to 
grow very long, separated off, then tied, and 
some portions dressed, all the rest being re- 
united and again divided, rolled over pads, round 
shapes, &c., in a manner too intricate to admit 
of any intelligible attempt at exi»lanation. The 
mode most generally adopted, probably from 
being the least elaborate of all I saw, consists of 
a large bunch of hair on the crown of the head, 
the front dressed as usual, leaving but little hair 
immediately at the back. This bunch they de- 
corate according to their means, station, or the 
toilette the occasion requires, invariably with 
some ornament or otlier, not unfrequently con- 
><«isting of pins and beads, arranged in quite as 
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inexplicable a manner as the head gear of the 
Chinese ladies. The mirrors they make use of 
are very primitive, made, not of glass, but of 
metal, polished bright as silver, the reverse side 
being ornamented with storks, flowers, and leaves 
in an artistic style. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

We only stayed at the hotel time enough to 
have something to eat, and then left, walking 
for a considerable distance, as, in consequence 
of the ebb of the tide, our boat lay some way 
down the river. 

We passed several marshes and reservoirs for 
salt, which appeared to me, from the informa- 
tion 1 obtained, and the hasty inspection which 
was all I was able to bestow, to be deep pits, 
dug in the bed of the marsh at equal distances 
from each other. When it is full tide these 
swamps are completely covered, and the gates 
of the reservoirs being closed at the fall, the 
saline matter is deposited in the pits above- 
mentioned, which are sheltered with barrel-like 
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boxes, to protect them from rain. It is then 
taken to the factories, where it is boiled and 
re-boiled, dried in the open air and in ovens or 
pans, and then sold either in lumps or in a 
pulverized state. 

We entered one house where the ssJt was 
boiling in a large trough, and tasted some which 
had already undergone the process. 

On gaining our little craft, the crowd, which 
had been gradually collecting, grew very large, 
the inhabitants of all the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood having apparently turned out. 

The tidings spread, and gathering grew the crowd ; 

The hum of voices and the laughter loud/* 

We stepped into the boat, and left amid the 
universal cry of sion-ara, which followed us till 
it grew faint, and then was lost in the stillness 
of a lovely evening, for the wind had sunk, and 
not a murmur was heard save the slight sound 
caused by the sculling, and the boat catting its 
way through the waters. In spite of our fatigue 
we intensely enjoyed the serene beauty of the 
scene. The dying beams of the sun, which was 
just setting as we reached the open sea, gilded 
the recks of each small islet with golden light, 
and were reflected with the calm splendour of even- 
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ing in the . rippling waves below. We did not 
anive at Yokohama till late, and glad we were 
to reach the house of our friend, which, during 
our stay, afforded us so hospitable a shelter. 

We used to be amused by the repeated patter- 
ing of little feet overhead, occasioned, as it 
afterwards appeared, by rats, which abound here 
in such numbers that scarcely a house is free 
from them. To hunt down these nuisances, weasels 
regularly establish themselves on every roof, re- 
minding one of the lines in De la Fontaine’s 
Fables ; 

“ La nation des belettes, 

Non plus quo cello des chats, 

Ne veut aucun bien aux rats.” 

** The weasels live, no more than cats, 

On terms of friendship with the rats.” 

The houses, as I have observed before, are 
very slightly built, mostly of wood, many of the 
poorer ones being composed only of a light 
bamboo framework, covered with thick mud, 
which when dry receives a coat of plaster — thus 
assuming, when completed, a solidity of appear- 
ance that anyone who had seen the building in its 
early stage of erection would scarcely have ex- 
pected. The roof is generally made of a kind 
of tile, often arranged in alternate stripes of 
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brown and white, or black and white, the -eaves 
drooping over the house sides to protect them 
from sun or rain. As I do not remember to 
have seen, except in the European dwellings, a 
single chimney, I cannot imagine how the smoke 
escapes when it is damp or cold, and the in- 
habitants are obliged to close their doors and 
windows. 

The doors and windows, and almost every- 
thing here, seemed invariably to go on slides. 
At night the closing of all the wooden screens 
outside the verandah (considered an important 
business for the protection of the house) is an 
operation that lasts fully five minutes. 

Every village, I believe, throughout 'the whole 
kingdom of Japan, contains one or more fire- 
proof houses, and in each town there are num- 
bers of them. The walls of these buildings are 
very thick, the roof is formed of earthen tiles, 
and the windows generally of wood sheathed in 
iron, which they cover with a thick coating of 
mud. Into these houses, in case of fire, the 
people stow their effects, thus protecting them 
alike from the raging element and from the 
prowling thief. 

The Japanese, like the Chinese, make great 
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use ef the fan, the rank and station of each in- 
dividual being determined frequently by the style 
of this article, or the design painted upon it. 

At Kanagawa and Yokohama earthquakes occur 
very frequently, sometimes, I am told, as often 
as once a fortnight. Whether these have any 
connection with the adjacent “ Matchless Moun- 
tain,” or not, is a point upon which I have 
heard much disputation, but no decisive conclu- 
sion has ever been arrived at. 

During the time we were with our host he 
received, according to a curious custom of the 
.Japanese,- a present by which they indicate the 
superstitious reverence with which they regard 
the memory of their ancestors. Whenever a gift 
is made by them, a dried shell-fish, called 
awahie, together with a bit of sea-weed, is 
attached to the paper in which it is enclosed ; 
the reason they assign for this being that the 
founders of the Japanese kingdom, or the first 
settlers on the principal island, were fishermen. 
The observance of this practice is, therefore, 
looked ‘4ipon as an imperative duty, by which they 
remind themselves of the ancestors from whom 
they derive their origin, and whom, like the 
Chinese, they regard with the utmost respect 
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and reverence.^ Whether they worship them or 
not, T cannot exactly say. 

I have a picture from a native painting, repre- 
senting a procession on the grand feast-day, in 
honour of these departed friends and relatives. 
Once a year this festival is held, corresponding, 
I fancy, with the Chinese feast of lanterns, 
both taking place sometime during the month of 
August. 

Eanagawa is on the high road to Yeddo. In 
fact, the road which bisects the town is part of 
the main route running throughout the whole 
empire. We rowed across the bay to see it, 
purposing to return by the road, as there is a 
very pretty path through some lanes and nicely 
wooded country from Yokohama j but time did 
not admit of this, and we were therefore obliged 
to take to the boat again, after we had seen all 
the sights of the old town. 

The shops are very poor, and the whole place is 
far from presenting 4;he neat appearance of Yoko- 
hama. Whether this is owing to its being on 
the high road, and the constant traffic conse- 
quent on this, or not, is doubtful ; but, from its 
being much more crowded and bustling, it is 
not unlikely. There are a number of hotels. 
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and hostclriea containing ponies of varions sizes, 
also buildings expressly for Norimons, the 
favourite Japanese conveyance, resembling a 
rabbit hutch more than a chair or carriage. 
These are carried in the same manner as the 
Chinese sedan, by two men. The interior is a 
smiill confined space, in which you are compelled 
to sit in an extremely uncomfortable position. 

There is one peculiarity in the Japanese hotels 
which struck us as very curious — namely, the cus- 
tom of inscribing, on the door-post outside, the 
name of every visitor ; in order, I concluded, 
to inform inquirers for parties .supposed to be 
lodging there. 

We saw a great many Yacoonins, and other 
officials and travellers, m route for. the capital. 
Some were mounted on spare-looking beasts, pro- 
ceeding at a remarkably slow pace, a groom in- 
variably leading the horse. Their . luggage fol- 
lowed in the rear, swung on a thick bamboo 
pole, which the coolies carried on their slioul- 
ders. Others, again, were stowed away into . 
the odd-looking Norimons I have described be- 
fore, whilst a few of the poorer brethren made 
use of their legs, proceeding nearly as fast as 
those who were conveyed. 

s 
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We were very much disappointed in not 
being able to visit the capital during our stay 
in Japan ; but all our eflForts to go there 
proved vain, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
together with the shortness of our sojourn in 
the vicinity. Our Minister at Yeddo was danger- 
ously ill, which precluded the possibility of his 
receiving us at his own house. Before we had 
his decisive reply to the request we made through 
the Consul (then resident at Yokohama) some 
days had elapsed, leaving our remaining ones 
very few in number ; for, though the distance 
was less than twenty miles, the cooly sent with 
the message took three days to go and return. 

We next asked the Consul if any objection 
would be raised to our going to Yeddo under the 
protection of the Minister of another power, to 
which he politely answered none. -We adopted 
this pi'ecaution to avoid all possibility of any 
subsequent unpleasantness, as some travellers, on 
being refused, for reasons best known to the par- 
ties, have gone by the permission of others, and, 
in one case, were ordered back by the English 
Minister then officiating in Japan. Our case 
was different, as it was wholly owing to Colonel 
Neal’s severe indisposition. 
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We applied next to the American Consul, who 
so fully entered into our disappointment, that, 
could he have succeeded for us, I felt sure he 
would. Three days of anxious expectation 
passed by, when we received the answer to our 
second appluiation, which was to the effect that 
the American Minister had at present no more 
accommodation for visitors, for his house, being 
only a temporary one, was small, but in two or 
three days he woidd be most happy to receive 
us. Unfortunately our steamer sailed before 
the expiration of this time, and, as we strained 
our eyes longingly in the direction of Yeddo, 
where, on a fine clear day, the forts are just 
distinguishable, we could only give a sigh of 
regret, and exclaim, in the words of a well- 
known song — 

“ Thou ai*t so near, and yet so far.” 

We had now, on our return, very unpletisant 
weather. It was very rough as soon as we 
entered the Pacific, the winds, which were con- 
trary, frequently coming in gusts, with torrents 
of drenching rain. For three days the vessel 
knocked about, unable to enter the narrow pas- 
sage leading to the Suonada Sea. On the 

s 2 
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morning of the fourth day the sea became 
calmer, and we entered the Kino Channel, pass- 
ing the village of Kimo-saki, situated in the 
hollow of a conical-shaped mountain. All the 
coast here is very rocky, but the sides of the 
hills, as usual, are covered with vegetation and 
trees. 

During this day we passed a Japanese vessel, 
rigged up, as far as we could disceim, in Euro- 
pean fashion. Our captain gave orders to 
salute her, and accordingly the flag was hoisted 
and lowered; but they made no reply — an omis- 
sion of maritime etiquette owing, most probably, 
to their ignorance of nautical politesse. 

Towai'ds evening the pilot, perceiving that it 
began to grow thick and foggy, ordered the 
helmsman to steer towards Hiogo, the seaport 
of the large town of Osaka, which we were 
told is to be opened very soon to foreigners. 
Our ever-watchful captain soon detected the 
change, and suspecting this to be a ruse for 
a quiet night’s rest on shore, instantly gave 
his command to proceed straight on. The pilot, 
on the plea of danger, real or imaginary, re- 
fused most determinedly 1;o guide the vessel 
further that night; whereupon our commander 
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bravely, though 1 must confess I thought 
rather hazardously, took the entire charge and 
risk upon himself, and, thank Providence, suc- 
ceeded in conducting us in perfect safety through 
the thick darkness. 

Next day numbers of islands differing in size 
and form were sighted, neared, and then left 
in the distance again. Towards evening we saw 
the Daimio’s palace, called “ Awarie.” It is 
situated on very flat ground, almost approach- 
ing what might be termed a plain ; but a 
charming background of rocky mountains and 
verdure-clad hills gave beauty and variety to 
the scene. The following day we passed the 
dwelling of another prince, a really singular 
pile of buildings, surrounded by a wall, with 
what from a distance appeared like turrets at 
regular intervals. The night which succeeded 
this day was a dismally dark one, and we were 
so close to the narrower and more dangerous 
parts of the Suonada, that oven the captain 
dared not venture further. We therefore anchored 
at an early hour in the harbour of Toorosima, 
where, in spite of the rain, which descended 
in torrents, we were soon surrounded by boats 
from the shore ; some laden with fish, and others 
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with fruit, which their occupants eagerly offered 
for sale. Empty bottles were soon, as usual, 
committed to the waves, which the natives 

dived for, substituting them for cargo, as their 
fish and fruit were quickly disposed of. 

It was a very pretty harbour, with a fine 
range of hills, at the base of which was the 
picturesque residence of a Daimio. Had the 
sky been less dark and lowering, no doubt it 

would have appeared to still greater advantage, 
but as it was, I could not help thinking 
that, like the “ monks of old,” the Daimios 

knew well where to pitch their tents, for every 
residence we saw was in a most lovely 

situation, and in a richly fertile neighbour- 
hood. 

Soon after daylight we were ready “ again 
to seek the watery waste.” Passing first between 
the islands of Nipon and Sikok, about half- 
past ten we came in sight of a vast portion 
of the territories of the Daimio who supplies 
Yeddo and Yokohama with soldiers for their 
garrisons. Wef could distinguish, however, but 
little of this wealthy prince’s land, through 
the rain, which fell like a veil between ns and 
the shore. 
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That night we again anchored, for, like its 
predecessor, it was one of gloom and wretched- 
ness, to be succeeded by a morning as dark 
and wet. Towards the afternoon the weather 
slightly cleared up, and about two p.m. we were 
passing through scenery which was enchanting 
beyond description. In another hour, as far 
as I can remember, we were entering the 
Straits of Simonosaki. This was indeed a day 
to be marked down as a memorable one in 
the annals of our lives. Placed in circum- 
stances of considerable difficulty, we had ex- 
perienced much doubt and uneasiness, but now 
rejoiced in the Providential escape with which 
we had been favoured. 

Here tlie islands of Nipon and Kiusiu are in 
very close vicinity to each other, there being 
only about three hundred yai-ds between them. 
Every hill, every spot, presented a most lovely 
verdant appearance. We had already passed 
one village to the right, and were approaching 
another on the opposite shore, when the captain, 
anxious to avoid a very strong current, which 
he knew to exist towards the middle of the 
passage, ordered the vessel to be steered near 
to the 'coast of Kiusiu, which commenced here 
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to be more precipitous, the verdant tree-clad 
sides giving place near the water to sharp and 
threatening rocks. 

At first all went well. The chain was 
arranged for the anchor to be lowered at a 
moment’s notice, and the men, stationed at their 
proper places, were ready for any emergency, 
when, just as we arrived before a temple situated 
amidst luxuriant overhanging trees, the current 
seized the bows of the vessel (her stern being 
still in calm water), and in a minute swung her 
partially round. The large steamer, apparently 
powerless against the terrible force of the water, 
was in such close proximity to the coast, that 
we could clearly distinguish the marks of 
alarm and anxiety in the faces of the Japanese 
on shore, who had been for some time regard- 
ing our movements with evident interest, 
doubtless setting us down in their own minds 
as rash and heedless, for not waiting till the 
violent force of the stream had somewhat 
abated. 

We must have been inevitably dashed against 
the rocks,* but for the astonishing coolness 

* One of our fellow-passengers called this part Biscuit Point, 
because, he said, we might have thrown a biscuit far on shore. 
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and presence of mind our captain displayed.. 
“Stop her!” “Let go the anchor!” “Lower 
the mainsail ! ” were the directions uttered by his 
clear voice, accompanied by others I now re- 
member no longer. The only other sounds 
heard on board were the rattling of the cable 
and the furling of the sail. No commotion, 
no excitement, betrayed the imminent peril we 
all well knew we were in, but we looked at 
each other, and then at the vessel’s bows, 
which swung to and fro until we had backed 
some distance, and were free of the current. 

The forethought and precaution of the captain 
saved us, and the rapid noiseless way in which 
his orders were executed spoke volumes for the 
discipline of the crew. There was indeed, I 
remember, one exception to the general good 
order and regularity, which, however, we never 
heard of till all was over, a proof of the ease 
with which disobedience was checked, as, had 
it not been so, w^ must have noticed some 
disturbance. One sailor refused to obey an 
order given by the third mate, and, spite of the 
unfitness of the time, proving very rebellious, 
he was immediately . carried below and put in 
irons, the men who had taken him I'eturning 
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to the deck in a few minutes again to resume 
their duties. After all danger was over, I be- 
lieve the man was liberated, but when the crew 
received each an additional supply of grog for 
their hard labour, none was given to him — 
probably a more bitter punishment for his fault, 
the captain said, than any he could inflict. 

How thankful all must have felt for this Pro- 
vidential escape ! The depth of gratitude in 
each heart heaven only knew ; but I think it 
is such moments as these that teach ns, above 
all things, how small and insignificant we are, 
and how great He — Our Father — is ! 

After waiting some hours until the current 
had subsided, we steamed onward, soon cleared 
Biscuit Point, and, unimpeded by any further 
obstacle or danger, passed the town of Simono- 
saki, which lay to our right. It is a very 
large straggling place, situated at the base 
of a long range of low hills, on the island 
of Nipon, and is said to extend three miles along 
the coast. Were it open to foreigners, it would 
doubtless prove a most advantageous port for^ 
European merchants. 

The harbour, in which we saw a number of 
junks lying at anchor, is largo, well sheltered, 
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and very attractive, from the mountains and 
hills by which it is encompassed. It is consi- 
dered a very wealthy place, and being on the 
high road to Yeddo, every Japanese or Korean 
from Kiusiu- or the Korea, generally stops there 
for rest before he commences his journey to 
the capital. It contains a great many godowns 
and commercial houses, one Prince’s residence, 
and an endless number of temples. 

The native trade with the neighbouring coasts 
and Korea is very extensive. All travellers 
from the opposite or Kiusiu side arc ferried 
across to Simonosaki from t^e little village of 
Kokura. One of the Daimios has a very beau- 
tiful house here. A fine long avenue of straight 
trees, which can be seen bordering the river’s 
edge for a long distance westward, denotes the 
highway from Nagasaki. This road, as fai* as 
has been seen by Europeans, is always most 
carefully kept in order, the large trees with 
which it is regularly planted forming a de- 
lightful shelter from sun or rain. 

. When we were fairly out of the straits, which 
is from four to five miles in length, I should 
think, we took a northerly direction, and 
dropped anchor in a quiet little bay for the 
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night. It was a pretty spot, like a lake enclosed 
by a few small islands closely grouped together. 
The night, which was finer than we had enjoyed 
of late, admitted of our spending a few agree- 
able hours on deck before retiring. Unfortu- 
nately the fair weather was of very short dura- 
tion, for the next morning we again opened our 
eyes to a watery sky. _ It was with regret we 
left our snug retreat, for the atmosphere grew 
thicker and heavier, and the drenching rain and 
violent winds which succeeded obliged us to 
tack about and alter our course so frequently 
that at last ouii captain, after a day of great 
anxiety, determined to seek some place of 
refuge. 

Accordingly we made for the harbour of 
Toorumchibukoo, where although we could 
plainly see from the distance what a fearful 
tempest raged outside, we passed a moderately 
calm night. 

Two officials came on board from the village 
or town, put the usual questions, and appeared 
satisfied with the replies they elicited. We 
were informed by them that, owing to the 
stormy state of the weather, no fishing junk 
had put to sea for three days — a fact which 
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accounted for the absence of fish for sale. The 
captain invited them into the saloon, and offered 
each a glass of curaqoa, with which they were 
so delighted that they begged for the gift of the 
whole bottle. This request was immediately 
granted, and they both emptied the contents of 
their inexhausted glasses into the bottle, and 
corked it up, afraid, I suppose, of taking too 
much at one time of such a delicate luxury. 
When they left the ship they expressed the 
utmost satisfaction at the reception they had 
received. This harbour is excessively pretty, 
the hills around very woody, and the country 
bright and green. 

The following morning, soon after day-break, 
we were off again, passing islands with low 
hills and undulating plains, and very soon en- 
tering the beautiful straits of Herado or Spexis. 
The land to the right, with the line of distant 
hills, is part of the Island of Eiusiu, whilst 
those cliffs to the left, and the hill on which, 
embedded in luxuriant foliage, a Daimio’s bouse 
is situated, is that of Hirado. The weather 
still continued very bad, and there was a fre- 
quent cry of “breakera ahead!” “rocks!” &c., 
imtil we -reached Nagasaki next miorning, to the 
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delight of every one on board, and to the inex- 
pressible relief of the captain, with whom the 
principal care and anxiety had rested. 

We now stayed in another part of the Euro- 
pean quarter of Nagasaki, with friends whose 
hospitality equalled any we had yet received. 
Though we had no letter of introduction to 
them, and were perfect strangers to each other, 
they treated us as if we had been old and 
valued friends. Their house was beautifully 
situated on a hill, commanding a fine view of 
the entrance as well as of the interior of the 
harbour. 

During our stay this time, we went, by ex- 
press invitation, to the house of a wealthy 
Japanese merchant. We found him surrounded 
by friends and relatives, ready to receive us. 
He was a burly-looking individual, with a plea- 
sant, good-humoured expression of countenance, 
and a very affable manner. His wife was, ap- 
parently, some years younger, an active body, 
and very solicitous that we should partake 
amply of the repast prepared for us. This con- 
sisted of a very good kind of sponge-cake, to- 
gether with other confectionary, and the usual 
beverage of tea, without milk or sugar, milk 
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being a liquid not used as an article for human 
consumption in Japan. These were placed on a 
box, which was covered by a red cloth, and ar- 
ranged for us as a substitute for a table. They 
had likewise been at the trouble of obtaining 
chairs from some European house, as they them- 
selves cat, drink, sit, and sleep on the floor. 

We were much amused by our visit, and, on 
taking our departure, agreed to accompany the 
good people to the theatre next day. The wife, 
with some of her friends, accompanied us back, 
as she was most anxious to see our little girl, 
with whom she was so enraptured that she 
actually begged me as a favour to allow her to 
keep the child for a few days, an invitation 
which, I need hardly say, we politely de- 
clined. 

As our friends had a piano, I played and 
sung for them several airs, with which they 
seemed quite astonished, probably never having 
heard the instrument before. I observed a 
young Yacoonin particularly attentive, who re- 
garded my fingers with the deepest interest. On my 
rising up, he immediately took possession of the 
chair I had just vacated, exclaiming, in a confi- 
dent tone, “ Have got! have got!” and commenc- 
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ing to hammer on the keys without mercy, he 
produced, as may be well imagined, more dis- 
cord than melody. This he continued for some 
seconds, when, finding the sounds created by 
himself not so harmonious as mine, he gave up 
further trial, fully convinced the art required a 
little more study than he at first thought. 

I often longed very much to be able to speak the 
Japanese language, which I thought rather a pret- 
ty one. The natives, too, whom I met, who were 
always very affable, seemed particularly pleased 
when I endeavoured to put a few of their words 
together. They welcomed us wherever we went 
with smiling countenances, and not unfrequcntly 
gave us tea, the women at the same time offer- 
ing me their own pipes and tobacco pouches, 
judging by themselves that I should like “ a puff,” 
and expressing the utmost astonishment at my re- 
fusal to 

“ Enjoy the weed 
Through a bamboo reed.” 

Their salutation on meeting each other is very 
peculiar. They bow nearly to the ground, and 
on parting, place a hand on each of their 
own thighs, and as they bow slide it along 
until it reaches the knee, drawing a long deep 
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inhalation all the time, and concluding by the 
familiar word “ sionara.” 

The day of our departure we went to the 
Japanese theatre, a temporary shed, the part 
where the audience sat being supported by 
stout poles, and the roof covered with, mat- 
ting. The boxes were on each side, in two 
tiers, one immediately above the other. Into 
the highest we mounted by means of a ladder, 
and joined the merchant’s wife and family, 
who had engaged it for the day. The per- 
formance had long commenced, as the doors 
open early in the morning, and close at six 
p.M. When we arrived the drop scene was 
down, from which we concluded that one act 
was finished, and therefore the interval allowed 
us ample time to take a look round the 
house. The drop scene was a very gay one, 
representing an enormous tiger, gaudily painted, 
in a jungle of very bluish - coloured bamboo. 
The pit is divided into squares, each capable 
of holding from nine to ten persons. These 
are generally occupied by a whole family, who 
pay four itziboos and a half (about nine 
shillings) for the compartment, in which they 
spend the entire day, making it a regular 
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holiday, a servant bringing their food at appointed 
hours in chow-chow, or food boxes. 

On one side of the pit a walk is 
formed by planks joined together, on which 
the actors and actresses come in and go out, 
when they do not wish to do so by the sides 
of the stage. At the back of the pit was 
a kind of raised platform for labourers and 
their families. 

Our “ box ” was on the left side, and 

opposite to us, partially concealed by a curtain, 
were seated those who constituted the orchestra, 
namely, two banjo players and one dnimmer. 
Before them sat a fat, flabby-looking indi- 

vidual, whose air of importance and subsequent 
manoeuvres bespoke him at once to be a 

prompter, fully aware of the responsibility 
resting on his shoulders. Immediately in front 
of him was a long board, on which he 

hammered with a deafening noise, to announce 
the entrance or exit of any performer, or on 
which he made the colophon, or conclusion, to 
any extra • pathetic or energetic passage of 
the drama. 

Now the klack-karta-klack sounds are heard, 
and the curtain is drawn aside, disclosing a 
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woman seated, or rather kneeling, with the 
curious kind of stool I have before described, 
for her to rest her back upon. She is very 
gaily attired, in the usual loose dress, to which, 
however, she has added a- very long train, 
worn by all ladies of rank in Japan. Her 
hair is ornamented with an endless amount of 
pins and beads, and the powder on her face 
looks more like a thin covering of white 
muslin than any powdering I ever saw before. 
There is no deceit here, no attempt at slight 
improvement to the complexion, but the white 
looks as thick as paint, and the effect pro- 
duced is very ghastly. The dress of the man, 
too, in the play, with the exception of a small 
cape, and a greater variety of colours, is 
similar to that generally worn. 

From what I could gather of the plot, it 
seemed to be a serio-comic drama, the tale evi- 
dently being one of desperate jealousy. 

The lady whom we first see is an unfortu- 
nately jealous wife, who fancies her husband has 
fallen in love with another woman. She does 
not openly upbraid him for his unfaithfulness, 
but seeks redress from high quarters, and as 
she is evidently related to infinential people, her 

T 2 
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appeal is not made in vain. The unlucky 
offender is apprehended, and condemned to be 
decapitated, unless he saves himself the ignominy 
of a public execution by committing the hara- 
kari. Unwilling to be thus disgraced, he con- 
sents to this self-immolation. All is prepared, 
friends, relatives, and spectators assemble to 
witness the melancholy sight. They only await 
the arrival of the doomed man, who is carried 
on to the stage in a Norimon. Some time is 
supposed to have elapsed since the audience last 
saw him, and in the interval, according to the 
custom on such mournful occasions, his hair has 
been suffered to grow, so that, on leaving the 
Norimon, he stands quite conspicuous amidst his 
shaven brethren. 

Every one appears absorbed in watching this 
scene, perfect silence reigns around, broken only 
by the voices from the stage, which seem to 
come slowly and half-whispered. At this moment 
a commotion is heard outside, a heart-rending 
cry disturbs the general tranquillity, the wife 
rushes into the place, and, uttering some words, 
totters forward in a manner which proves her 
intention of falling, when, fortunately, the ex- 
tended arms of her lord and master save her, 
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and she triumphantly exhibits to the husband 
whom her jealousy had wrongfully accused, the 
order for his freedom, which she had herself sought 
for, and with difficulty obtained in time. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was not without regret that we bade adieu 
to Nagasaki, where we had spent so many plea- 
sant hours, and the beauty of which so much 
delighted our eye; but “time is ever on the 
wing,” and if we did not avail ourselves of the 
opportunity now offered by the departure of the 
steamer, we might have very long to wait for 
another. 

We did not stay many days at Shanghae on 
this our second and last visit, but took our 
passage on the 18th of July, in the steamer 
Lyeemom. We proceeded on our voyage at a 
capital rate until the third day, when, about 
eleven o’clock, a violent storm commenced. To 
us it speared to come on quite suddenly, but 
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the captain fully expected it, as the glass had 
been falling rapidly since very early in the 
morning, and the sky had presented all the 
usual presages of a storm “brewing aloft.” 

As we were not far from Amoy, we put back 
and entered the harbour, only just in time to 
escape the greatest x^olence of the typhoon, 
which had now set in with all its terrible fury, 
and continued unabated till next morning. Our 
mainmast was lowered, and the awning taken 
down, to steady our vessel during the force of 
the tempest. Thus, whilst the winds blew from 
all quartern, and the sky, dark and lowering, 
poured down torrents of rain, we lay perfectly 
snug and comfortable at anchor, our only danger 
being the possibility that some other vessel might 
be driven from her moorings and come in violent 
contact with us m passant. This, however, T 
am thankful to say, we escaped. 

We were by no means sorry at the chance 
of thus seeing another port, and one which, 
though insignificant by comparison, was still 
very interesting; but the captain regretted the 
necessary delay, and often said that this was 
the first time his vessel had been compelled 
to take shelter from stress of weather. We 
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did not leave next day, though it was calm, as the 
captain thought it more advisable to wait. It 
was too wet, however, for us to dream of going 
on shore, much as we wished to do so. We had, 
therefore, only to hope for fairer weather before we 
started, to enable us to take a peep at Amoy. 

That night a Chinese second-class passenger 
died, and his friends or relatives, I know not 
which, came requesting the captain to give 
them some brandy for the dead man. Though 
he could scarcely suppress a smile at the sin- 
gularity of the demand, he kindly complied 
with their request. This is only in accordance 
with what I have before heard, that they try 
all kinds of plans to revive the dead man, 
frequently placing even money in his mouth. 
The sailors intended to throw the body into 
the sea, but to this his friends objected, as we 
were so near shore, and begged the captain’s 
permission to carry it with them in a boat, 
and bury it in their cemetery near Amoy. 

Early the following morning we left the vessel 
on an exploring expedition, in a little boat 
rowed by an old Chinaman, and glad was I 
to see oars in use once more, instead of the 
jogging process of sculling. 
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The Chinese town is situated on the island 
of Amoy, at the foot of a bave-looking ridge 
of hills. This island is very picturesque, and 
close to the main land. The European officers 
and godowns are here, but for the most part 
they fix their residences in the opposite island, 
a narrow strip of land, with rugged rocks 
peeping out here and there amid the green 
tnrf. The houses are mostly constructed in a 
pretty light style, which accords well with the 
general character of the scene. A little to the 
right is a small island, with a tower-like 
building on it, which was formerly a signal 
place for pirates. 

In the town we first visited the dock, 
which is about a hundred and forty-five yards 
long by twenty-five broad. There was only one 
old vessel in it, and there seemed room for 
another. The next place we went to see was 
the Roman Catholic Church, the interior of 
which was a slight degree more simple than 
these churches generally are. We observed, how- 
ever, three very gaudy-looking images, before 
which some devotees were praying. 

We found the town very dirty — a perfect 
swamp— ?rom the recent storm. The streets. 
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as usual, were so narrow that one could jump 
with ease from the roof of one house to that 
opposite. 

A gentleman took us to see a young tiger, 
between six and seven months old, which was 
so tame that it followed him about like a dog, 
and seemed quite pleased when we patted his 
head. The gentleman told us he paid ten 
dollars for him when he was first caught, a 
few months prior to the time we saw him, 
and that he had now sold him to the English 
Consul for a hundred pounds. I believe it is 
intended for the Zoological Gardens in London, 
Avhere it will figure as the first from China 
ever seen there, and where we may some 
day renew our acquaintance with the tiger of 
Amoy. 

We returned to the Lyeemoon well pleased 
with our little excursion, and as we glanced 
around at the numerous vessels now in the 
harbour for shelter, and others coming in, we 
could not but feel deep thankfulness in con- 
trasting our state with theirs. Some were 
almost mastless, others with rudder broken and 
bulwarks entirely gone. One arrived just before 
our departure in almost a complete state of 
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wreck. It was towed into harbour by an 
English gun-boat, and the faces of the poor crew 
were really pitiable to behold — they presented 
such a pale, careworn look. 

Soon after mid-day we left our moorings, and 
were quickly steaming far from Amoy. Numbers 
of small rocks are scattered all about the mouth 
of this harbour, the source of imminent danger 
to inexperienced seamen. It would have been 
utterly impossible for us to secure this safe 
retreat had we not most fortunately been so 
near when the storm began, and thus able to 
enter before the “stiff and chopping winds” 
commenced to blow. 

Soon after our arrival in Victoria we were 
again honoured with a typhoon. This time, 
however, we were on land, and felt more se- 
cure, though it happened at night, precluding 
all possibility of sleeping, by the terrific noise it 
made. The wind appeared to blow all round 
the house, and at times it really seemed as if 
one was not safe in bed. Some accidents oc- 
curred, but few in comparison to the fearful 
loss of life that happened almost simultaneously 
at Canton and Macao. The mortality in the 
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former place was estimated at about eight or 
ten thousand, and in the latter seven hundred 
souls. Thirty cargo boats were thrown high 
and dry, some on the Isla Verde, others near 
the harbour, some on the isthmus, and others, 
again, on the beach of the main land. 

We revisited Macao two days after this dis- 
astrous storm, and could hot suppress a smile 
when we saw the boat people living in their 
boats on the Praya Grande. The whole of the 
old harbour presented a picture of ruin and 
disorder. Here we saw a boat sunk and un- 
claimed, the poor owners having probably drifted 
into eternity ; there a large junk upside down, 
the nmst thrust through its side, and numbers 
of planks, boxes, and bodies floating about. 

The Praya Grande was two or three feet 
thick with an accumulation of bricks, stones, 
clay, and mud. The chopping winds of the 
typhoon, so termed from veering from one 
quarter of the compass to another, had not been 
idle. Tiles were swept down from the house- 
tops, thick as hail-stones, and rickety Venetians 
and flowerpots were dashed to atoms. The 
scene, as presented to our eyes, seemed a dismal 
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sequel to a ternl>le earthquake, or, in the words 
of a Portuguese poet, 

“ Um reato infeliz de terremoto.” 

After a few days pleasantly spent at Macao, 
we left for Canton, in one of the steamers ply- 
ing twice a week between these two places. 
The voyage took us between eight and nine 
hours, and would have been very agreeable but 
for the oppressive heat of the weather. We 
passed the Bocca Tigris at the entrance to the 
Canton river. This famous fort, or rather, I 
should say, high battery, is situated at the foot 
of a very high, precipitous hill. It is semi- 
circular in form, and has embrasures for guns 
facing the water, while its two side walls, 
almost uniting in a point behind, afford an ex- 
cellent protection for the occupants in case of 
siege. They tried hard, daring the first and 
second Chinese wars, to oppose our entrance by 
this fort, which, with a European garrison, 
might be fnade almost impregnable, owing to 
its favourable position. During the last war our 
Sikhs took it by storm, and slaughtered, with- 
out mercy, all found within the walls. 

All this part bears marks of having been 
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Strongly fortified, but all alike shew how inef- 
fectual were the powers of resistance used. In 
the first war the Chinese fixed a chain of about 
two miles in length from the fort to a small 
rock opposite, thinking thus most effectually to 
debar the entrance of any man-of-war ; but, to 
their no small consternation, this barrier was 
speedily removed hy the gun-boats sent ahead 
for that purpose. 

Beyond this the scenery began to grow very 
pretty. The paddy fields Avere green, and con- 
tinued, with but little interruption, all the way 
up to Whampoa, beyond which there were hills 
with little villages here and there, and very 
frequently a Pagoda, with its many stories, pre- 
senting not an unplcasing appearance as it rose 
high above hillocks and mounds. Some assert 
that they wei’e erected to serve as landmarks, 
while others maintain that they were “ sign 
posts,” denoting the -division of one Prince's 
territory from that of his neighbour.. Many of 
them appear to be very ancient, and are par- 
tially covered with creepers. 

At Whampoa there are a great number of 
docks, but owing to the late typhoon the ravages 
in every direction were fearful to look upon. 

u 
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The bodies of several of the unfortunate sufferers 
were still to be seen floating about, though 
some had been collected and buried. Many, 
probably the greater number, had been borne 
out by the tide to the great deep. 

Whampoa is considered a rising place. It is 
incredible how many have made a large and 
speedy fortune here in the building and repair- 
ing of ships. It is to Whampoa that every 
Spanish vessel is sent from Manilla to be 
altered or refitted, as the short-sightedness of 
the citizens of the latter place has led them to 
put off the construction of a dock to this day. 

The next object of interest we passed was 
the Dutch Folly, not far from Canton. This 
was a fort, situated on an island in the middle 
of the river. Why it received this name I 
cannot say, unless it was from having been 
built by the Dutch in such an exposed situation. 
Only a few stones now’ remain to mark the 
spot, or to show that a wall was once built all 
round. 

The unartistic appearance of this large flat 
'town now at once strikes the visitor. Clusters of 
houses are seen in all directions, crowded close 
upon each another, without any regard to regu- 
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larity or beauty of architecture ; and the eye 
seeks in vain, amidst this forest of roofs, “for 
some green leaf to rest upon.” 

We anchored about a mile beyond the Dutch 
Folly, and landed “streaming with perspiration,” 
and sick with the fearful heat and close odours 
exhaling both from the dense masses of houses on 
land and from those built on flat boats on the 
water. 

I do not remember, during our stay in 
Canton, to have seen a single caniage cither 
there or in Honam — one of the suburbs of 
the town. As chairs and boats are the usual, 
in fact, the sole means of conveyance, we made 
use of the former by day to see the sights 
and make purchases, and the latter by night, 
when we wished to enjoy a slightly cooler tem- 
perature, for it was impossible to walk, the heat 
in the house never being less than 98* Fahren- 
heit night or day. 

Here, too, the typhoon had caused terrible 
ruin and destruction, though much had been 
done already to remedy the disaster, and to re- 
store things to the condition in which they were 
previous to this fatal visitation. 

The streets of Canton are, as usual in 

V 2 
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Chinese towns, “long and unlovely,” and the 
shops abound in the ordinary nm of goods, 
fancy and useful. Canton, I believe, is not the 
proper name of the town, for that given 
to it by the Chinese sounds something like 
Kaan-choo-fow. The division of the country 
of which it is the capital is called Kaan- 
long. Whether the Europeans have formed the 
name Canton from that of the provinces is a 
point in dispute, but seems to me not un- 
likely. Tlic town is situated on two rivers, the 
Chow-Kaun and the Pi-Kaun, and is computed 
to lie between thirty-two and thirty-three miles 
inland. 

We visited some of the joss-houses, one of 
which i>^ said to contain five hundred images. 
It is a curious place, for you have to thread 
your way through corridors lined witli figm’es 
in various forms, costumes, and attitudes. Our 
guide pointed to one which he called the Ying- 
ki-li-god. Most singular to say, it was tlie 
figure of a European, conspicuous amidst the 
crowd of others by the sailor’s hat which is on 
his head, the ruff round his neck, the cloak on 
the shoulders, and still further by a thick beard, 
an appendage which no Chinese seems to appre- 
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date. I learnt subsequently that this gilt 
image had been placed there in memory of an 
English sailor who was shipwrecked on the 
Chinese coast, picked up by the natives, and 
cruelly imprisoned. During this unkind treat- 
ment he displayed much patient endui*anoc, and 
being a clever mechanic and an ingenious man, 
he bethought himself of a means by which he 
might win the favour of his kciepers, by present- 
ing them with some article lui contrived to 
make, which proving quite a novelty to the 
celc.stials, they crowded to the prison to see a 
man of such wonderful genius, Ilis fame 
spread so far that it even reached the Governor 
of that part of the country, who, appreciating 
the talent of the poor captive, ordered his re- 
lease. lie even came in person to satisfy his 
cui'iosity, and Avas so prepossessed by the ap- 
pearance of ojir countryman, that he at once 
made him a mandarin, and loaded him with 
honours. These favours continued until his 
death, when, to testify their respect for his 
memory, the image I have before alluded to was 
placed in the temple. 

Our visit being during the month of August, 
we saAv numbers of boats nightly on the river 
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covered with lanterns hung from the sides and 
rigging, which, with their reflections, had a 
very pretty efiect. We also saw them fre- 
quently throw lighted papers into the water. 
These they watch with great anxiety, until 
they are extinguished, believing that the longer 
the paper continues lighted, the more lucky 
they will be. This, we were told, was their 
“ feast of lant(U‘ns.” 

The origin of tliis annual feast it is difficult to 
arrive at, but one legend in connection with it 1 
have seen quoted by Moore, in a note of his “Lalla 
Rooke,” which, for the benefit of those who have 
not read that poem, I may insert here: “The 
vulgar ascribe it to an accident that happened in 
the family of a famous mandarin, whose daughter, 
walking one evening upon the shore of a lake, 
fell in and was drowned. The afflicted father, 
with his family, ran thither, and the better to 
find her, he caused a great company of lan- 
terns to be lighted. All the inhabitants of the 
place thronged after him with torches. The 
year ensuing they made fires upon the shore 
the same day. They continued the ceremony 
every year — every one lighted his lantern, and 
by degi’ees it commenced into a custom.” 
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We were glad when all the sights were 
exhausted, and our time to leave approached, 
for the heat was intolerable, and our rest at 
night was broken and disturbed, in consequence 
of the fearfnl closeness of the atmosphere. 

At llong Kong, previous to leaving, we went 
to sec a Chinese exhibition of clay figures, 
in celebration of the feast of lanterns. We 
had already seen a similar one at Macao, but 
this was on a much grander scale. It was held 
in a large temporary shed, erected on the side 
of the mountain, to which we ascended by 
means of steps made of planks, a distance of 
about sixty or seventy feet from the road. 
The whole affair was very ingenious and mag- 
nificent, and must have cost an enormous 
sum — some said, indeed, fully twenty thousand 
dollars, which were raised by subscrij)tion. 

The interior was brilliantly illuminated with 
lamps in every imaginable form, colour, and 
device. Flowers hung in festoons from the roof, 
and formed fantastic groups in various direc- 
tions, whilst orange trees, the camelia, and other 
floral ornaments, were arranged with so much 
taste that the place presented ([uite an attrac- 
tive appearance. The aroma from some of them 
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however, proved a little too powerful for the 
densely crowded place. 

The principal attraction consisted of figures 
made of clay, mostly in large cases, arranged 
in groups or tableaux to represent various inte- 
resting scenes, warlike as well as domestic. 
These, by a very simple contrivance, were made 
to roll their eyes, and to raise the head, hand, 
leg, or body, in accordance with the action they 
were meant to illustrate. 

The portions of each figure intended to 
move were attached behind to thin wires, Hhe 
ends of which were fixed to a kind of wheel, 
and the whole being enclosed within boards form- 
ing a sort of box, one or more white mice 
were introduced into it, who, whenever they 
touched the wheel, or traversed it, caused the ac- 
tion desired in the figures forming the tableaux. 
We all thought this an excellent plan, for the 
effect produced was occasional, not continuous, 
and looked far more natural than the precise 
regularity of machinery otherwise worked. Some- 
times these little prisoners would escape from 
their confinement, and run about amidst the 
group of figures in a bewildered manner, form- 
ing a lively addition to the scene. 
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And now, gentle readers, “ my work is done.” 
Trusting that it has at least succeeded in whiling 
away a portion of your time, if it has proved 
a means neither of instruction nor of information, 
I will U' my pen aside, and, making my exit 
from your mind, say Adieu! 


THE END. 
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